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THE KEYSTO 


Chemical processes are 

of fundamental impor- 
tance in nearly every 
operation in the pulp and 
paper mill. As one of the 
country’s oldest and largest producers of 
chemical products, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company has worked 
closely at all times with paper manu- 
facturers—and the Quaker Keystone 
trade mark which identifies the prod- 
ucts of this Company is respected 
throughout the industry. 





You can depend on the uniform high 
quality and purity of the Chlorine 
produced by Pennsylvania Salt 
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Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for behind it is 
not only long experience 

but close association with 
the problems and require- 
ments of the industry. 

You are assured of quick deliveries be- 
cause of the convenient location of our 
plants. Our specialized technical ser- 
vice is always available to help fit our 
| products and processes to your needs. 
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Caustic Soda * Aluminum Sulphate 


¢ Perchloron ¢ Penchlor Acid-Proof 
Cement - Soda Ash « Sodium 
Aluminate * Ammonia (Anhydrous 
and Aqua) - Chloride of Lime 
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The modern bridge, beautiful against 
the skyline, is one of man’s most practi- 
cal achievements. 


The manufacture of paper is another 
major achievement... to which Black- 
Clawson and Shartle Brothers have con- 
tributed in substantial measure. 


Their super-cylinder machines, finishing 
end and stock preparation equipment 
have gone far toward revolutionizing 
the present-day art of paper making. 


BLACK-CLAWSO 
and 


SHARTLE BROS 
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A thousand leading mills have found these 
pumps the answer to vacuum problems. Simple, 
efficient, and economical. One moving part, 
rotating without metallic contact. No pistons, no 
gears. Ball bearings. Increased vacuum range. 
These pumps ser new standards for performance 
and economy. Ask for Bulletin No. 236. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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UNIFORM PROCESSING 


UNIFORM QUALITY OF FINISHED SHEET 






























































DRAW THIS LINE IN YOUR OWN MILL 


with the aid of the Taylor Beater Roll Pressure: Recorder 


M ILLS have reduced beating time 

anywhere from 9% to 12%. 
They have increased beating capacity 
by the same percentages. 

They have cut power costs as 
much as 914%. 

They have found a way to adjust 
the beater roll to a definite time and 
pressure schedule and maintain it 
without expensive variations. 

And by control of this important 
process they obtain a more uniform 
pulp, a better sheet, and higher divi- 
dends through increased sales. 

All of these things resulted from 
the installation of the Taylor Beater 
Roll PressureRecorder.Judging from 
two years’ service in mills in Canada 
and the United States, it has proved 
its value conclusively. 

The beaterman likes it because he 
can use it to maintain a definite 
pressure-time schedule regardless of 
variations in stock consistency. 

The mill management welcomes 
this Taylor Beater Roll Pressure Re- 
corder because it increases beating 
capacity without additional beating 
equipment. The economy in power 
alone quickly pays for the Recorder. 

Let us give you the full story of 
this Beater Roll Pressure Recorder. 
There’s also a special bulletin 98104. 
Ask aTaylor Representative or write 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. or Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain— 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices—145 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Central Bldg., Los Angeles. Also,Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Complete repair facilities for all Tay- 
lor Instruments are available in San 
Francisco. For your own protection 
letadjustmentsorrepairstoyourTay- 
lor instruments be made by Taylor. 





Here is the Taylor Beater Roll Pressure Re- 
corder, another development which ranks 
with Taylor Grinder Temperature Control, 
the Taylor Press-Roll Load Recorder and 
the Taylor Digester Control in helping mills 
produce fine paper at lower cost. 





ELIMINATE PRESSURE VARIATIONS 
AND CUT BEATING TIME 


SERIAL NUMBER 





TIME-HOURS 


FIG. 1. This chart shows variations of 4.8 hours in 
beating time of six typical beating cycles when reliance 
is placed on roll position for roll pressure. Each beater 
was dumped to same predetermined freeness. Averaye 
beating time 12.5 hours. 


SERIAL NUMBER 





TIME-HOURS 


FIG. 2. Compare this with the other chart. Here are 
four regular beating cycles with roll pressures adjusted 
according to Taylor Pressure Recorder. Each beater was 
dumped to the same predetermined freeness. A rerage 
beating time was 10.9 hours. Maximum variation only 
30 minutes. 
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TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for WOOD PULP and PAPER 
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“To promote the sound development of the pulp and 
paper industry in the West in a manner that will result 
in the maximum benefit to this region and the greatest 
prosperity to its people. 

“This journal will chronicle the news of the industry 
and act as a medium of exchange of technical and 
practical information. Its columns will be open to all 
who have constructive ideas to present for the advance- 
ment of the industry’s best interests. 


“The products of the pulp and paper industry are 
basic commodities in universal and steadily increasing 
demand. While this region is peculiarly favored in all 
the requisites for the development of this industry to 
the first magnitude, it must be recognized that its 
products must go into the markets with those of other 
countries of the world, and be prepared to meet that 
competition on the basis of merit and price. 


“We have no intention of booming the industry or in 
any way exaggerating its possibilities. The fact is that 
some serious problems confront its development in this 
section. Those who rush blindly into it will court 
disaster. Large capital, and exact technical and operat- 
ing knowledge are required. 


“We are for the promoter of legitimate enterprise. 
We are against the mere exploiter. 


“The policy of this journal will be independent, with 
no preconceived theories to advance. 


“While we will publish all matter we can obtain, de- 
signed to bring out the facts that will be of assistance 
to those engaged in the industry, publication of contri- 
butions does not mean endorsement by this journal of 
statements therein.” 


Reprinted from the February 1927 number, the 
first issue of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


W 


From the first issue in February, 1927, it was apparent that 
this journal’s primary aim was to serve the best interests of 
the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific Coast, which was 
then entering a period of remarkable growth. 

Faithfully. this journal has served the industry through good 
times and bad. It has cooperated upon all occasions with the 
industry, both collectively and individually, on problems vital 
to the industry’s welfare. 

This journal has projected the thought throughout the world 
that “Pacific Coast Pulp is Quality Pulp and Pacific Coast 
Paper is Quality Paper.” It has carried the news of the Pacific 
Coast industry’s development to all parts of the world, calling 
the world’s attention to the Pacific Coast as a permanent 
and expanding source of supply of both pulp and paper. 

As a second decade begins, with its opportunities for con- 
tinued service, this journal expresses its sincere appreciation to 
those who have in the past and are today cooperating to make 
this work possible. 

The purposes and policies outlined in the first issue in Febru- 
ri 1927, are reafirmed and will be faithfully followed in the 
uture. 
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CLEARING SITE 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


FOR NEW B.C. RAYON PULP MILL 


Clearing of the site for a $2,000,000 
pulp mill at Sapperton, near New West- 
minster on the Fraser River, B. C., has 
been started following a successful con- 
clusion of negotiations between New 
Westminster businessmen and English 
financial interests. 

For reasons which at resent seem 
obscure the identity of the capitalists is 
not revealed, but one report is that they 
are closely affliated with rayon manu- 
facturing organizations which require a 
large regular supply of suitable pulp and 
which have expressed a preference to ob- 
tain their material within the British Em- 
pire. 

The Brunette Lumber Company’s saw- 
mill and property on the river front are 
being acquired for the new plant, and it 
is understood that the Brunette mill will 
be continued in operation. It is pro- 
posed to establish at least two pulpwood- 
camps up the coast to act as feeders for 
the mill. 

One of the problems that will have 
to be dealt with is water supply and dis- 
posal of refuse. H. L. Edmonds, New 
Westminster lawyer, who has been active 
in the negotiations since the beginning, 
says that there will be adequate water 
and power supply. He did not discuss 
the question of refuse disposal, although 
it is understood that steps will be taken 
to prevent pollution of the harbor. The 
Fraser River is one of the most important 
salmon fisheries in British Columbia, and 
the government would not tolerate any 


industry that would endanger the fish 
run. 

Some of the old machinery and lum- 
ber that has been stacked high in the 
Brunette yards for years will be removed, 
and contracts for new construction and 
equipment will probably be awarded with- 
in a few weeks. The mill will probably 
be fully in oneration in about eighteen 
months, employing 1,000 workers, but 
partial operation may be possible with- 
in a year, according to Mayor J. A. 
Hume, who in describing the negotia- 
tions to the New Westminster city coun- 
cil, said that the company is fully fi- 
nanced and is not asking for any con- 
cessions such as free water and exemp- 
tion from taxation. 


The English syndicate has already 
spent about $22,000 on options on the 
Brunette property in the past, and has a 
large amount on deposit in New West- 
minster and Vancouver banks. 

The Brunette site contains about 
eighty-one acres and has about one mile 
of frontage on the river available for 
deep-sea shipping. A considerable pro- 
portion of the preliminary expenditure 
will be in wharf construction. The prop- 
erty is located at the confluence of the 
Fraser and Brunette rivers. 

The Dominion government has sent 
dredging equipment to the site and dur- 
ing the next few months the channel will 
be deepened to permit passage of large 
vessels to and from the mill. 
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SCHOENWERK DESIGNING 
BRUNSWICK KRAFT PULP MILL 


O. C. Schoenwerk, pulp and paper 
miil engineer well known on the Pacific 
Coast, has been engaged to design the 
150 tons per day bleached kraft pulp 
mill for the Brunswick Pulp % aper 
Company of Brunswick, Georgia. 

In his announcement to this journal, 
C. R. Van de Carr, Jr., president of the 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Company, 
stated that Mr. Schoenwerk has been re- 
tained by his company as chief consult- 
ing engineer in complete charge of de- 
signing the bleached kraft pulp mill. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Boston, Mr. Van de Carr stated, 
will have charge of construction build- 
ing the mill, according to Mr. Schoen- 
werk’s plans and specifications. 

Every effort will be made to have the 
Brunswick mill in operation late in 1937. 
The new mill is a joint project of The 
Mead Corporation of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and the Scott Paper Company of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and will produce 
bleached kraft pulp for the use of the 
two companies. Mr. Van de Carr is also 
a vice-president of The Mead Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Schoenwerk has designed and su- 
pervised the construction of several mod- 
ern Pacific Coast pulp mills including 
the Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division bleach- 
ed sulphite pulp mill at Longview, Wash- 
ington, and the Weyerhaeuser unbleach- 
ed sulphite pulp mill at Everett, Wash- 





ington. Mr. Schoenwerk finished up his 
work on the Everett mill this summer 
when it began regular production. 





O. C. SCHOENWERK 
Designing Brunswick 
Bleached Kraft Pulp Mill 





POSTPONES DECISION 
ON MAKING RAYON PULP 


Not until the present improvement 
program has been completed at the 
Woodfibre and Port Alice plants will 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany decide on a rayon manufacturing 
policy, President Lawrence Killam states. 

Rumors have gained wide circulation 
during the last few months that B. C. 
Pulp planned its expansion with a view 
to entering the rayon market. In the 
past B. C. Pulp has largely confined its 
production to bleached and unbleached 
sulphite, and now both mills are being 
equipped to handle the bleached product 
owing to the improved market for that 
product. 

“We will have to wait until the pres- 
ent job is complete and we have a chance 
to study the market and our product be- 
fore we decide definitely to go into rayon 
production,” said Mr. Killam. 


SPAULDING DRYER 
NOW IN OPERATION 


The pulp dryer added by Spaulding 
Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg, Oregon, 
is now in operation, turning out about 
20 tons a day. An addition, 32x144 
feet, one story, was added to the main 
building and the wet lap machine the 
company has had for some time installed 
on the second floor was moved to this ad- 
dition. A drying section of 17 cylinders, 
secured from Shartle Bros., was fitted to 
the wet machine. The dryers are 36x102 
inches. 

On this unit the company runs pulp, 
wrappers, screenings and the _ small 
amount of bleached pulp the company 
makes. Bleached pulp production is 
now about 100 tons a month. 

A hydraulic press has been installed in 
connection with the drying machine. Par- 
ticular care is taken to make uniform 
bales. A feature of this press is the 
stainless steel bottom sheet, the smooth, 
polished surface of which it is easy to 
move bales of pulp over without distor- 
tion of the bundle before wiring. 

The company has made some pulp 
from hemlock salvaged from the Tilla- 
mook burn. The wood works well 
enough where charcoal can be entirely 
eliminated, though it is not easy to 
clean the wood sufficiently to get entirely 
rid of the charcoal. 


STRIKE CLOSES 
PORT TOWNSEND MILL 


The maritime strike caused the closing 
down December 24th for an indefinite 
period the kraft pulp and paper mill of 
the National Paper Products Company 
at Port Townsend, Washington. Ap- 
proximately five hundred persons are out 
of work. This is the first irregular shut- 
down since the mill was started in 1928. 

All available storage space has been 
filled and no products can be shipped 
because of the strike, even by rail. 

Longshoremen were quoted in the Port 
Townsend papers as saying they could 
not lift their embargo on rail shipments 
without the approval of the Northwest 
Joint Strike Committee. At the begin- 
ning of the strike shipments were made 
by barge to Seattle, but the strikers 
forced these shipments to stop late in 
November. 

As a result of the strikers’ action some 
five hundred employees faced a sor- 
rowful Christmas and the New Year with 
uncertainty, for the company officials 
state the plant was closed indefinitely. 
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WESTERN PAPER CONVERTING 
DECLARES FIRST DIVIDEND 

A six per cent dividend on the com 
mon stock of the Western Paper Con- 
verting Company of Salem, Oregon. was 
declared December 15th. This is the 
first dividend paid on the common stock 
since the company was organized eleven 
years ago. The dividend will go to twenty- 
six stockholders. 

Accumulated dividends on the com- 
pany’s seven per cent preferred stock, 
held by eighteen stockholders, were ord- 
ered paid up to October ist, 1936. 

The Western Paper Converting Com 
pany is closely allied with the Oregon 
Pulp & Paper Company of Salem, large- 
ly employing paper made by the latter 
company in its converting operations. 

For the first time Western Paper Con- 
verting this year put out a line of Christ- 
mas wrapping papers. The regular lines 
include glassine and cellophane bags, 
special wrapping papers, school and of- 
fice supplies. 

Employees number from seventy to 
one hundred and ten depending upon 
the volume of business in hand. 


SPAULDING 
WORKING ON REORGANIZATION 
Four years ago thjs company refi- 
nanced itself and later started its plant. 
Since then the affairs of the company 
have worked out much as was expected, 
but the bonds issued then will become 
due the end of 1937, and while the plant 
has been operating full production, even 
up to 75 and 80 tons daily, extra days 
most months, with the company entirely 
out of the red, the time is short and a 
committee has been appointed to go into 
the matter of reorganization and report 
at the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. This committee is composed of 
O. M. Allison, Fentress Hill and B. T. 


McBain, the latter as chairmant. 


CERTAIN-TEED 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


Walter C. Baumhogger was elected 
president and a director of Certain-teed 
Products Corporation on December 22nd. 
Mr. Baumhogger, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of Montgomery-Ward 
& Company, succeeds C. E. Rahr as presi- 
dent of Certain-teed. 

George M. Brown resigned as chair- 
man of the board and as a director. 
Other resignations besides Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Rahr were: C. O. Brown, vice- 
president and director; D. F. Brown, 
vice-president and director; R. M. Nelson, 
vice-president and treasurer; and W. E. 
Horn, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

A. Whittemore was elected vice-presi- 
dent and James K. Norris, treasurer and 
a director. Benjamin B. Watson will 
continue as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 

Certain-teed operates a number of 
plants throughout the country including 
a 38 tons per day mill at Richmond, 
California, which produces building, 
roofing, insulating papers and asphalt 
shingles. 


UNION 
FORMED AT ANTIOCH 
Fibreboard Local No. 330 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers was recently formed at the mill of 
the Fibreboard Products, Inc., at An- 
tioch, California. The installation ad- 
dress was made by Ernest B. Lambdon 
of Portland, Pacific Coast organizer for 
the paper makers brotherhood. 
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EVERETT REPAIRING 
WEST TACOMA PLANT 


The Everett Pulp & Paper Company 
is making needed repairs to the build- 
ings of their plant at West Tacoma. This 
plant was formerly owned by the Cas- 
cade Paper Company. 

In connection with the above, plans 
are being made to put the plant in oper- 
ating condition. While no definite an- 
nouncement can be made at this time 
as to probable starting date, the manage- 
ment is hopeful that business conditions 
will continue their present improvement 
so they will be able to start the plant 
some time during 1937. In any event, 
new equipment is being purchased and 
assembled so the plant can be placed 
in operation on short notice whenever 
it is decided to do so. 


The plant of the Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Company in Everett has manufac- 
tured machine finish and supercalendered 
book, varnish label papers, chemical and 
railroad manila, writing papers, offset 
papers, mimeograph papers and other 
book specialties for many years, and it is 
contemplated that similar grades will be 
made at the West Tacoma plant. 

The officers of the company are: Wil- 
liam Howarth, president; A. H. B. Jor- 
dan, vice president; W. J. Pilz, manager; 
A. B. Moody, assistant secretary; J. L. 
Murray, sales manager; L. P. Fortier, 
superintendent. The West Tacoma plant 
is in charge of A. N. Drips, mill man- 
ager. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


WINS RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


Word from Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th indicated that the Inland 
Empire Paper Company of Millwood, 
Washington, had won its long tight for 
a lower rail freight rate on news print 
shipped into inter-mountain territory 
than that granted paper mills in West- 
ern Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued the order after a hearing on 
a complaint by the Inland Empire Pa- 
per Company of Millwood. It will be- 
come effective February 27th, 1937. The 
Inland Empire Company has in the past 
protested without results the existing rate 
structure which granted tidewater mills 
making news print the same rate as the 
Millwood plant into inter-mountain ter- 
ritory. 

According to the news dispatch from 
Washington the order held that the news 


print mills in the vicinity of Portland, 
at Port Angeles, and at Powell River, 
B. C., were unduly favored and directed 
that the Portland rate be not less than 
four cents a 100 pounds higher than the 
rate from Millwood to Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona; from 
Port Angeles, six cents higher to Wyom- 
ing and Colorado and four cents to El 
Paso, Texas, and western New Mexico, 
and from Powell River, B. C., eight cents 
higher to Arizona and six cents to El 
Paso and eastern New Mexico. 

The present rates from Portland, 
Port Angeles and Powell River are to 
be used as the basis for the new rates, 
Millwood rates being lowered to the dif- 
ferentials prescribed, except that the rate 
from Millwood to Sheridan, Wyoming, 
was fixed at 57.5 cents a hundred pounds 
as the basis for rates to Wyoming and 
Colorado points. The present rate is 
63.5 cents per hundred pounds. 
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FIBREBOARD 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the prior preferred stock, De- 
cember 18th. The dividend is payable 
February Ist to stock of record Janu- 
ary 16th. 


BLEACH PLANT 
STARTING PRODUCTION 

The new bleach plant of the Colum- 
bia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Washington, is now having the fina! 
touches put upon it and started initial 
production in early January. It had 
been expected that this plant would be 
in operation some weeks ago, but delays 
incident to securing equipment held up 
the completion of the plant. 


FLYNN 
OLIVER CHIEF ENGINEER 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., announces 
the appointment of E. D. Flynn as chief 
engineer of the company, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, California. He will 
direct engineering for both the Oakland, 
California and Hazelton, Pennsylvania, 
factories. 

Mr. Flynn, a native of Michigan, is a 
graduate of the University of California 
and has been continuously associated 
with the company since 1917. His ex- 
perience in the filtration field is very 
wide, comprising engineering, design, 
field service, sales and executive. His 
work has brought him in contact with 
all the major processing industries. 

Immediately prior to his transfer to 
Oakland as chief engineer he was in 
charge of the Central Sales Division with 
headquarters at the company’s Chicago 
office. 
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BROWN PAPER GOODS 
OPENS PLANT IN OAKLAND 


Entering a completely remodeled 
three-story steel and concrete building 
at 92 Seventh Street, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, early in January, the Brown Paper 
Goods Company of California has 
launched an expansion program that 
will entail the investment of some $35,- 
000 before the end of 1937. This was 
the announcement of Charles E. Digby, 
secretary-treasurer of the firm, with 
headquarters at the Los Angeles office 
and plant, 3049 E. 12th Street. 


By the tenth of January, the North- 
ern California unit was prepared to start 
operations, with a constantly increasing 
production schedule in the offing as the 
year progresses. Napkins and bags will 
constitute the major products to eman- 
ate from the new plant, and will supple- 
ment production heretofore handled by 
the Los Angeles plant. 


Looking forward to a year of much 
activity, the company has placed orders 
for four napkin machines for the manu- 
facture of paper napkins, and three bag 
machines to care for the production of 
this commodity. All units will be oper- 
ating on a full-time schedule before the 
end of the year, Digby predicts. 

Digby states that the average produc- 
tion capacity of the new Oakand plant 
will be equal to that of the Southern 
California unit, namely about 12,000 
bags per hour in a wide range of sizes. 
Each napkin machine is capable of pro- 
ducing a thousand napkins per minute. 
Similarly, the location of equipment will 
be identical in each plant. 

The two factories and offices will sup- 
ply products to distributors throughout 
the nation, Digby points out, with the 
Northern California area served exclu- 
sivey by the Glass Sales Agency. 


Two well known paper men from 
Denver, Colorado, have joined the Oak- 


land division. They are James Wyman 
and Harry Burham, both formerly con- 
nected with the H. H. Port Company, 
paper merchants. Burham will be 
placed in charge of the new unit, Digby 
states, and will supervise the office and 
factory forces, totaling about 30 persons 
in number. 

Instructing operators of the new ma- 
chinery are two master mechanics. They 
will be assisted by skilled operators 
transferred to Oakland from the Los 
Angeles branch. 

As has been the case in the original 
Caifornia plant, all supplies will be pur- 
chased in the territory surrounding the 
new factory, Digby declares. 

Head of the firm is A. C. Brown of 
Chicago, who also is an officer of the 
parent company. The California or- 
ganization is operated wholly independ- 
ent of the Eastern company. 

The current working schedule at Los 
Angeles shows eighty-three persons work- 
ing three full shifts per day. Capacity 
has been approached, Digby _ states, 
causing need for additional production 
facilities. 

“In Northern California alone our 
business has increased so_ substantially 
during the past year that our single fac- 
tory was unable to handle the needs,” he 
comments, “It became necessary to ex- 
pand, with the result that our new plant 
went into the heart of a very produc- 
tive market.” 

The company began operations in 
May, 1934, with five men. Today the 
payroll lists well over a hundred em- 
ployees, proof that napkins, bags and 
glassine have met all requirements. 

An article on the rapid progress made 
by the Brown Paper Goods Company 
since it was established in Los Angeles 
in 1934 appeared in the June, 1936, 
number of this journal. 
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HOUK JOINS 
HOOKER SALES DEPARTMENT 

George W. Houk has recently become 
associated with the sales department of 
the Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Houk’s experience in the pulp and 
paper industry includes connections with 
the Union Bag & Paper Company, 
Wrenn Paper Company, the Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Company and the Paper Spe- 
cially Company of Portland, of which 
he was the president prior to joining the 
Hooker organization. 

He comes of a paper making family. 
His father, R. T. Houk, is vice-president 
of the Mead Corporation of Dayton, 
Ohio; his brother, J. T. Houk, is in the 
sales department of the same company. 
and his cousin, George Houk Mead, is 
president of the Mead Corporation. 

Mr. Houk was recently on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association and was the 
first president of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Pulp & Paper Manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Houk graduated in 1923 in chem- 
ical engineering from the Sheffield 


Scientific Schoo! of Yale. 


GEORGE W. HOUK 
With Hooker Electrochemical 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEERS 
VISIT PACIFIC COAST MILLS 


Two prominent technical men of the 
Russian pulp and paper industry visited 
a number of mills on the Pacific Coast 
during December as part of their tour 
of the American industry. 


N. A. Baranoff, of Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
is chief engineer of ‘“Glavcelulosa,” the 
Russian pulp and paper trust. G. M. 
Orloff, of Leningrad, U.S.S.R., is chief 
engineer of “Giprobum,” the construction 
organization for the Russian pulp and 
paper industry. 

Two new 300 tons per day sulphite 
pulp and paper mills are now under way 
in the U.S.S.R., under the direction of 
these two engineers. 

While in Seattle Mr. Baranoff and 
Mr. Orloff visited this journal’s offices 
and purchased two complete files of the 
1936 issues of PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, one file of the 
1935 issues and several copies from prior 
volume numbers. 


FIBREBOARD ANTIOCH MILL 
STRONG FOR FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


Cort Majors, sales manager of the 
Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, Los 
Angeles division, isn’t the only ex-foot- 
ball player in the Fibreboard organiza- 
tion. Majors is now one of the promi- 
nent game officials and details of his 
prowess were recorded in the December 
issue. 

Now comes the Antioch, California, 
Fibreboard mill with a challenge. The 
Antioch Ledger reports the football situ- 
ation as follows: 

“We challenge all comers!” 

That was the statement today of 
George Harter, superintendent of the 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., plant here, 
as he surveyed a list of football play- 
ers now employed by the paper mill. 

Mr. Harter limited the list to those 
employed at present by the Fibreboard 
plant. 

“If we included football players who 
formerly worked here as well,” he said, 
“we'd need all the paper in the mill 
to list their names.” 

Nearly 50 athletes were mentioned on 
the “honor roll,” with gridmen who have 
not been active for nearly a decade in- 
cluded on the list. 

Those mentioned are: John Mayberry, 
Al Cooney, Francis Cooney, Jimmy 
Crandell, Lester O’Mara, Earl Cone, 
Mabe Cone, John Cox, Ollie Clingle, 
Walter Altizer, Pete Dragon, M. Sweet, 
Gordon Strathearn, F. Beaman, Wayne 
Pendleton, Geo. Coalter, Geo. Truckell. 

Charles Fessia, Walter Vanderbundt, 
Ted Umstat, Joe Nordell, Vic Barrett, 
“Patches” Thomas, Pat Bogan, “Pudge” 
Gould, A. Arenz, Joe EBeratta, Belvin 
Meyers, Franklin Chase, John Stewart, 
Maline Lamb, Bill Beasley, Jack Grady 
and Jerry Wunderlich. 

All of the group are working for 
Fibreboard, Beasley and Grady having 
been transferred to other divisions. 

Doctors who have cared for the in- 
juries sustained by members of the group 
are Walter Johnson, Fred Nevius and 
Roy Colvin. Jack Williamson and Wal- 
ter Haigh took charge of equipment. 


LYMAN SMITH 
VISITS CALIFORNIA 

Lyman M. Smith, general manager of 
the Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, 
Wash., was a San Francisco and Los An- 
geles visitor during the holidays. 
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SIMPSON JOINS TAPPI | 


Herman N. Simpson, engineer with 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation whose 
headquarters are at Port Townsend, 
Washington, recently became a member 
of TAPPI. Mr. Simpson, who was for- 
merly construction engineer for V. D. 
Simons, pulp and paper mill engineer 
of Chicago, is a 1916 graduate of the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

Another new TAPPI member is David 
D. Reeve, draftsman with the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company at Port 
Alice, B.C. He is a 1936 graduate of 
the University of British Columbia. 


SHATTUCK 
PASSES AWAY 

Death came suddenly on December 4 
to Paul W. Shattuck, president of Ad- 
hesive Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
manufacturers of gummed papers and 
adhesives. He passed away at his desk 
from heart failure at the untimely age of 
53. Mr. Shattuck was formerly vice- 
president of the California Ink Co. and 
became head of Adhesive Products three 
years ago. His son, William L. Shat- 
tuck, becomes president and will conduct 
the business. 


LARSON APPOINTED 
SALES MANAGER OF 
WEYERHAEUSER PULP DIVISION 

Mr. R. B. Wolf, manager of the Pulp 
Division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, announces the appointment of 
Mr. L. K. Larson as manager of sales 
for the Division with offices at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Pulp Division’s New England of- 
fice, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
F. Bigelow, is located in the Bank Build- 
ing, Clinton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. William A. Geiger and Mr. Wil- 
liam M. McNair, with offices at 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
represent the Pulp Division in the Mid- 
dle Western states. 





PACIFIC MILLS 
CALL REMAINING BONDS 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., a Canadian subsi- 
diary of Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
called, for February 1, 1937, the balance 
of $714,000 on an outstanding issue of 
$3,000,000 6% bonds. The bonds were 
redeemed at par, with accrued interest, 
plus a premium of 112%. 


PREDICTS MOVEMENT OF 
CANNED GOODS IN FIBRE CASES 

C. J. Bastedo, San Francisco, sales 
manager of Longview Fibre Co., manu- 
facturers of fibre cases, predicts a big 
movement of fruits and vegetables east- 
ward—in fibre cases—just as soon as the 
maritime strike is over. “Bas” says the 
strike came about a month too soon to 
permit the completion of the normal 
movement of western canned goods east 
by water. 


TO INSTALL 
ANOTHER DIGESTER 


Columbia River Paper Mills, Van- 
couver, Washington, will shortly install 
an 18x50 foot digester. This digester 
will be used as an acid accumulator, re- 
lieving a small digester from this work 
and permitting the one which has been 
used as an acid accumulator to go back 
on the line, thus increasing the produc- 
tion of pulp. 


NEW 
CIRCULATING SYSTEM READY 


The.new circulating system of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Camas, Washington, has been complet- 
ed and is now being put in operation. 
This circulating system, which will 
handle 200 tons or more, is said to be 
the largest acid circulating system in a 
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SUCCESSFUL PROMOTION 
IDEA USES BOX BOARD 


A novel merchandising plan developed 
for the Helms Bakeries, large Los An- 
geles house-to-house baking firm, has 
found a warm spot in the hearts of the 
youngsters for whose enjoyment it is 
intended. Consisting of a “village” with 
its church, mill, store, hotel, and homes, 
with a Helms Bakeries twin-coach on the 
street, the all-boxboard carton plaything 
has made a direct “hit.” The cartons 
comprising the village represent the va- 
rious units found in the famous “Olym- 
pic Village” of Olympic Games fame, 
and when first purchased contain cookies 


sulphite pulp mill upon the Pacific 
Coast. 

or other baked goods popular with 
youngsters. 


Designed by Noel Petter of the Stand- 
ard Paper Box Corporation, the minia- 
ture village layout has brought enormous 
sales, not only to the bakery, but also to 
the Pioneer-Flintkote Company, manu- 
facturers of the boxboard of which the 
buildings are fashioned. Of a durable 
quality, the units withstand the severe 
use of tiny hands. 

As a vehicle for lending “‘sales ap- 
peal” to the kiddies, and to grown-ups, 
too, the boxboard village bids fair to re- 
place the time-honored bisque doll! 
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Pictured above is the “Olympic Village” made entirely of boxboard, the culmination of a novel merchandising plan 
conceived by Noel Petter, artist and designer, and placed in profitable use by the Helms Bakeries in Los Angeles » » » 
Each “building” contains cookies om other bakery products p>pular with youngsters, which, of course, leads to additional 
sales for completion of the village and satisfaction of the appetiite » » » Standard Paper Box Corporation manufactured 
the village from board produced by the Pioneer-Flintkote Company. 
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PACIFIC 


PULP AND PAPER ESSENTIAL 
TO SUSTAINED YIELD FORESTRY 


Rapid Growth of Industry 


Predicted From Study of Raw Materials 


At three forestry meetings held in 
Portland during December emphasis was 
placed on the growing importance of 
the Pacific Coast pulp and paper in- 
dustry as a stabilizing factor in the de- 
velopment of the forest industries. 


The importance of pulp and paper 
was first advanced as a means of making 
sustained yield forestry practical. Sus- 
tained vield as applied to the forest in- 
dustries has many meanings. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that sustained 
yield has many definitions, but gradually 
agreement is being reached that one es- 
sential to sustained production from the 
forest growing type of land lies in com- 
plete utilization of all, or as nearly all, 
of the timber on the land as can be 
utilized. In developing the pulp and 
paper industries lies the greatest oppor- 
tunity for larger use of wood. 


One speaker, for example, said that if 
the pulping species destroyed in ordin- 
ary logging in the Douglas fir region 
were to be utilized it has been estimated 
that annual production would be suf- 
ficient to supply existing pulp and paper 
mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association 

Another phase of the development of 
the pulp and paper industry was em- 
phasized by Mr. A. G. T. Moore, man- 
ager of the Department of Conserva- 
tion, and Mr. A. E. Wackerman, forester, 
of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., both of whom attended and 
took part in the deliberations of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, December 10 to 12. Owners 
of timber in the South are coming very 
definitely to the realization that cutting 
of logs by sawmills is only one part of 
the phase of forest utilization. Another 
and equally important phase of use lies 
in the development of the pulp and 
paper industry. 


Both Mr. Moore and Mr. Wackerman 
pointed to the rapid growth of kraft 
production in the South, as well as in- 
creasing utilization of southern pine for 
the manufacture of board, as of extreme 
importance in bringing about sustained 
yeld forestry. In other words on a sus- 
tained yield program, the wood suitable 
for pulp and paper will be diverted to 
the pulp and paper mills, while sawmill 
logs will go to sawmills. They see the 
future of forestry in the South as being 
largely dependent upon a marked fur- 
ther expansion in the use of southern 
pine for pulp and paper making and the 
development of the industry as a recog- 
nized, essential part of the forest in- 
dustries. 


In other words, in the South the view 
of lumber manufacturers is changing to 
coincide with the views of' operators in 
the Scandinavian countries, where it is 
recognized that the forest is a source of 
raw material for a number of industries, 
each making use of that form of wood 


material which it is best suited to work 
up and obtain the best financial return 
upon. 

Society of American Foresters 


Another meeting in Portland at which 
the pulp and paper industry received a 
good deal of attention was the annual 
meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters on December 14 to 17, the first 
time an annual convention of that body 
has met upon the Pacific Coast. 

Speaking on what the Pacific slope 
states now have in the way of timber 
resources and what they can grow to 
supply national needs, Mr. H. J. Andrews 
of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station, stressed the importance of 
developing further the pulp and paper 
industry and the wealth of raw material. 

Affect of Imports To Retard Use 

“National requirements for pulp and 
paper have been and will be greatly af- 
fected by imports of both pulp and pa- 
per. In 1933 the total United States 
pulpwood requirements equalled 12.3 
million cords, with actual domestic pulp- 
wood consumption of 5.8 million cords, 
of which 1.3 million cords were con- 
sumed in the Pacific Northwest. 


“The pulp and paper industry has 
grown very rapidly in the Pacific North- 
west in the last few years. In 1925 it 
used 400 thousand cords of wood. In 
1935, ten years later, it used 1.9 million 
cords of wood, an increase of about 400 
per cent, and produced 1 million tons 
of pulp. The 1.9 million cords of wood 
used in 1935 includes wood in tle form 
of logs, forest cordwood, pulp chips and 
mill waste, over 75 per cent of which 
was western hemlock, the remainder be- 
ing Sitka spruce, white fir, Douglas fir 
and black cottonwood. 


Future Pulpwood Supplies 
“The Hale report states that possible 
(United States) pulpwood requirements 
have been estimated at 25 million cords 
annually, and has assigned the Pacific 
Coast some 7 million cords. At present 
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pulpwood production in the three West 
Coast states is practically limited to that 
part of Oregon and Washington located 
west of the summit of the Cascade Range, 
the so-called Douglas fir region. 


“In the Douglas fir region there are 
about 319 million cords of the pulp 
species, in trees 16 inches and over d.b.h. 
(diameter breast height), in old growth 
stands, not to speak of the understory in 
these old growth stands and the more 
than 30 million cords found in second 
growth stands. Of these 319 million 
cords, 44 per cent is privately owned 
and the remainder is in some form of 
public ownership. If we set aside 30 per 
cent of this volume for saw timber pur- 
poses there is still enough in saw timber 


stands alone, if carefully handled and. 


thoroughly utilized, to take care of the 
West’s present annual consumption of 
1.9 million cords for over 117 years. 
The pulp industry in the Douglas fir 
region never has used small trees to any 
extent, and of late years has been break- 
ing down relatively large logs for pulp. 
A computation in 1936 from question- 
naires answered by the industry showed 
that of 1.9 million cords used in a nor- 
mal year, 11 per cent would come from 
sawmill waste, 69 per cent from logs and 
20 per cent from forest wood. The use 
of large logs, which means less handling 
of wood material at the mill and also a 
cleaner pulp, is one of the favorable 
factors allowing the industry in this re- 
gion to overcome the freight differential 
existing between it and eastern pulp pro- 
ducing regions. 
Vast Raw Material Resources 

“So far as raw material is concerned 
the West Coast pulp industry can con- 
tinue its present production for a long 
time to come. In fact this region’s an- 
nual consumption of 1.9 million cords 
of pulp wood, and even more, could be 
continued if only the pulp species trees 
over and above those needed for lumber 
were used, but cut incident to logging for 
the region’s sawmills. 

“In other words, if all the hemlock, 
spruce and balsam firs found on areas 
which are logged each year for material 
for the sawmills were thoroughly utilized 
there would be no need to log directly 
for pulp wood. 

“On the west side of the Olympic 
peninsula is the largest single, solid body 
of high grade, virgin, old growth hem- 
lock, spruce and balsam firs in the Unit- 
ed States, an area of about 900,000 acres 
with a stand of 38'% billion board feet, 
log scale, for trees 16 inches and over 
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“The 7 million cords which the Hale 
Report states might be the Pacific Coast’s 
annual quota if the United States should 
eventually be entirely self-sufficient in 
pulpwood, can be supplied by the forests 
in the Douglas fir region, since the po- 
tential annual growth of the spruce-hem- 
lock-balsam firs species in the Douglas 
fir region alone is around 8 million cords. 


Other Pulp Wood Resources 


“The pulp supplies already mentioned 
do not include the 40 to 45 billion board 
feet of the balsam firs in California and 
the 11 billion feet of spruce, hemlock 
and balsam firs in Eastern Oregon and 
Washington, not to speak of the millions 
of cords of pulpwood available in ponde- 
rosa pine, Douglas fir and lodge pole 
pine, all of which may be used in the 
future.” 


An Operator’s View of the Situation 

“What will the future pulpwood in- 
dustry require of Pacific Slope forests, 
with special reference to Canadian and 
Southern competition,” was the title of a 
paper prepared by Mr. R. B. Wolf, man- 
ager, and read by Mr. R. S. Hatch, re- 
search director of the Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, 
Wash. 

In opening the subject, Mr. Hatch said 
existing plants are now using approxi- 
mately 1,174,000,000 feet, log scale, of 
timber. Production, expressed in tons of 
pulp, now annually attains: 

848,000 tons sulphate 
183,000 tons sulphite 
291,000 tons ground wood 
16,000 tons soda pulp 
70,000 tons Douglas fir sulphate. 


Taking into consideration the reserves 
of pulpwood, it appears that the Pacific 
Coast ultimate capacity will be around 
3,500,000 tons of pulp per year, using 
only the now recognized pulping species. 

Most of the pulpwood produced now 
is a by-product of Douglas fir logging 
and costs are controlled by sawmill log- 
ging costs. In time this situation may be 
reversed and major logging operations 
may be conducted to secure pulpwood, 
with sawmill logs a by-product. This may 
change logging costs. 


Quicker Turnover of Pulp Timber 

The forest crop, when logged for pulp 
production, may readily attain twice as 
prompt a turnover as where timber is 
grown and harvested for sawmills. The 
yield per acre of pulp wood on the Pa- 
cific Coast is higher per acre than in the 
South and will remain higher. 

In considering production costs, it 
may be said that power costs on the Pa- 
cific Coast are as low as any place in the 
United States. 

Labor, on the other hand, is higher 
than in the South, but as labor represents 
only about 15 per cent of the total cost 
of production, this will have little effect 
upon the production of pulp upon the 
Pacific Coast. 

Steamship lines consider pulp a de- 
sirable cargo and rates are on a com- 
petitive basis with the South. 


High Quality Distinguishes Pacific Coast 

The Pacific Coast, because of the na- 
ture of its pulpwood supplies, is pre- 
eminent in the production of high qual- 
ity pulp. So far pine of the South is 
mainly employed for the production of 
sulphate of the lower grades. Sulphate 
pulp made from Western hemlock is equal 
to the highest quality produced any 
place. It appears, therefore, that North- 
west production will be concentrated on 
high grade sulphite and sulphate, while 


the south will mainly be confined to low 
grade sulphate. Put in another way, Mr. 
Hatch excressed the conclusion that the 
high quality of pulp production on the 
Pacific Coast will overbalance the lower 
cost of production in the South. 


Douglas fir so far has not been largely 
used in pulp production upon the Pacific 
Coast. However, Douglas fir can become 
a powerful factor in the production of 
pulp, especially of grades of a quality to 
compete with production in the South. 


Possibilities of Douglas Fir 

A recent estimate indicates that 1,000,- 
000 tons of Douglas fir chips might be 
made available for pulp production ulti- 
mately. At present it would appear that 
from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of Doug. 
las fir chips could be obtained, though 
the production is scattered and assembling 
offers a »roblem. 


In Eastern Canada, where spruce is the 
major pulpwood, the growth is slow and 
costs are increasing. Competition from 
this source, Mr. Hatch felt, is little to 
be feared. 


In British Columbia, as in Oregon 
and Washington, wood for pulp mills is 
now largely a by-product of sawmill log- 
ging in Douglas fir stands. It is estimated 
that the stands of Douglas fir will last 
for 20 to 25 years at present rate of 
cutting in British Columbia, after which 
logging will be revised to produce pulp- 
wood in the main. This may place pulp 
production in British Columbia on a 
more nearly competitive basis with Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

A great and permanent pulp industry 
is a logical expectation upon the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Market for Pulp Is Here 


In 1935 chemical pulps imported 
totaled 1,733,792 tons. Using figures up 
to August 30 of this year and forecast- 
ing 1936 imports, a total of 1,957,000 
tons was secured. In 1935 consumption 
of chemical pulps in the United States 
was 6,532,000 tons. Thus there is ample 
room for expansion of pulp producing 
capacity in the West and in the South 
in supplying the needs of the United 
States alone. This country has the wood, 
the water, the power, the shipping facil- 
ities for a great and permanent pulp 
industry. 


Following the presentation of the 
paper, Mr. E. J. Hanzlik, of the United 
States Forest Service, Olympia, Wash., 
asked if we can keep our costs in line 
with Canadian and Scandanavian costs. 


Main Competition From Scandanavian 
Pulp 

In reply Mr. Hatch said there would 
be no difficulty in keeping costs upon a 
competitive basis with Eastern Canada. 
Canada is not looked upon as being as 
dangerous a competitor as the Scanda- 
navian countries. The cost of the forests 
of the Scandanavian countries have 
largely been written off and hence 
Scandanavian pulp can be sold upon such 
a basis as to always provide stiff compe- 
tition. However information at hand in- 
dicates that Scandanavian forests in 
large measure have attained maximum 
cut; in fact, there are well founded re- 
ports that in recent years Scandanavian 
forests have been overcut. If this is cor- 
rect it would appear that even if Scand- 
anavian imports continue at existing 
levels increase in pulp needs of the Unit- 
ed States would have to be supplied by 
an expansion in United States produc- 
tion. 
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Multiple Use of Forests Advocated 

At both the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association and the Society of 
American Foresters meetings the ques- 
tion of single use versus multiple use of 
the forests came in for discussion. The 
Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation reafirmed its endorsement of 
the multiple use of land and opposed 
dedicating large areas to single use pur- 
poses, such as national parks. 

At the Society of American Foresters 
meeting John D. Coffman, chief forester 
of the National Park Service, spoke 
strongly in advocating dedicating large 
areas of land to single use purposes, in 
this case the use being recreation. He 
predicted that eventually over 70,000,000 
acres of forest land will be dedicated to 
recreation in the United States, and he 
felt that at least half of this should be 
timbered with virgin timber. 

Other foresters from the United 
States Forest Service as well as other 
governmental agencies and representing 
private enterprises, just as strongly op- 
posed the single use idea for forests, 
stressing the possibility of adequate recre- 
ation facilities without interferring with 
development and use of other resources 
such as growing of pulp timber. The 
multiple use advocates were very greatly 
in the majority. 

Ed Stamm, logging superintendent of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Co., Port- 
land, in commenting on trends in wood 
utilization, stated the belief that before 
long many products, such as moulding, 
sash and window rames will be made of 
compressed pulp. He pointed out that in 
the use of wood in interior construction 
in the majority of cases the grain is 
covered by enamel or lacquer and hence 
in using a moulded pulp product, treat- 
ed to secure long life and to take and 
hold enamel or lacquer, there is a great 
field for the production of compressed 
pulp materials. 

Regional Forest Planning Program 

The third of the Portland meetings 
dealing with pulp and paper in part was 
that of the Forest Advisory Committee 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, which considered a 
tentative forest program to be presented 
for adoption by the commission at its 
meeting in Seattle on January 15. 

One of the major benefirs to be de- 
rived from the planning work lies in 
avenues created for sympathetic under- 
standing of the importance of the pulp 
and paper industry and the need for co- 
operation on the part of the public in 
building up and sustaining the industry. 

The essential part which pulp and 
paper will play in maintaining forest 
industry payrolls in certain parts of 
Washington, for example, is clearly ex- 
pressed in the preamble to this plan. 
With 82 per cent of the pulp consump- 
tion of the United States being imported 
and with sufficient raw material now on 
the Pacific Coast, not being utilized, to 
take care of a large share, if not all of 
these needs, the report is expected to aid 
in securing public backing in the solu- 
tion of the problems of the industry, and 
aid in its growth. 


ALCORN 
APPROVED TESTING CHEMIST 
Gerald F. Alcorn, technical director 
of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Everett, Washington, was 
recently accepted by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Approved Testing Chemists as an 
approved pulp and paper testing chem- 
ist. 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF 
WOOD PULP BY RAYON INDUSTRY 


Although accurate statistics on the con- 
sumption of wood pulp by the rayon in- 
dustry are not available, the Rayon Tex- 
tile Monthly in its December, 1936, num- 
ber, estimates the probable 1935 wood 
pulp consumption. 

The conversion ratio employed is 1.15 
pounds of wood pulp equal 1 pound of 
rayon. In the rayon industry it is com- 
monly estimated that it requires from 


Countries— 


Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Czechoslovakia 
France - 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 

Italy _. 
Japan __ 
Netherlands 
Poland__. 
Spain 
Sweden _. 
Switzerland 
Uo on me 
US. A... 


Total Production 


1.13 to 1.25 pounds of wood pulp to 
make a pound of rayon. 


As viscose rayon is the only type em- 
ploying wood pulp as a raw material in 
volume, the following table deals with 
viscose production only. 


The above table does not include the 
wood pulp consumed in making trans- 
parent cellulose sheeting such as cello- 
phane, lacquers from nitrated wood 
pulp, nor the wood pulp consumed by 
the plastics industry. 


1935 1935 
Viscose Yarn Probable 
Production Pulp Consumption 
Pounds Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
1,850,000 1,064 
13,020,000 7,487 
2,916,000 1,676 
8,442,000 4,854 
6,150,000 3,536 
47,520,000 27,324 
81,900,000 47,093 
93,660,000 53,855 
200,000 115 
_.. 79,980,000 45,988 
. 215,846,000 123,824 
20,650,000 11,874 
11,250,000 6,469 
7,200,000 4,140 
1,320,000 759 
8,100,000 4,658 
12,408,000 7,135 
200,194,000 EES, 282 
812,606,000 Ibs. 466,963 tons 
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GERMAN RAYON 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Rayon exports attained during the 
first three quarters of 1936 a figure of 
6,550,200 kilograms, 77 per cent higher 
than the 3,698,200 kilograms exported 
during the like period of 1935. This 
favorable showing in export trade was 
accompanied by contraction of the rayon 
imports from 5,323,100 kilograms for 
the first nine months of 1935 to 4,- 
697,700 kilograms for the corresponding 
period of 1936. (Kilogram equals 2.2046 
pounds). 

The following table shows the de- 
velopment of German rayon exports and 
imports from 1934 to date: 


ing to the devaluation of currencies in 
some of the most important customer 
countries. 

Until 1935 the German rayon foreign 
trade showed an excess of imports over 
exports which was explained by insuf- 
ficient domestic production of the low 
counts' whereas the weaving the knit- 
ting industry had large requirements just 
for these grades. 

During 1936 the trend was reversed, 
the exports exceeding imports by a 
sizable margin, for the first time in years. 

During the first nine months of 1934 
the excess in value of imports amounted 
to 12,890,000 reichs marks. It declined 
during the first three months of 1935 to 


Quantity in 1,000 Kilograms 


Quarter. a_i 
1934 1935 

First _.. 2,039.4 982.5 

Second 1,411.4 1,183.3 

Third 987.8 1,532.4 

Fourth 913.6 1,756.0 


The slightly downward trend observed 
during the first three quarters of 1936 
does not appear to be of any significance 
but the last quarter of the year is ex- 
pected to bring a substantial decline ow- 





aaa pea a 
1936 1934 1935 1936 
Pe > De 2,191.4 2,417.2 1,798.9 
2,144.2 2971.2 1,854.9 1,516.2 
2,050.9 2,391.2 1,351.0 1,382.6 
axeenins 1,947.9 1,379.3 e 


8,040,000 reichs marks, and was super- 
seded in 1936 by an excess of exports 
to the amount of 3,120,000 reichs marks. 
—From the American Consulate General, 
Frankfort-on-Main. 
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JAPAN TAKES LEAD 
IN WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 


Late in December the Far Eastern ca- 
ble of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce stated that Japan’s 
rayon production during 1936 when fi- 
nally tabulated will show a larger total 
than that of the United States, leader 
for many years. 

It is expected that Japan’s share of 
world rayon production for the past year 
will approximate 24 per cent, while that 
of the United States will be about 22 
per cent. Germany will probably show 
up in third place with 15 per cent of the 
total. Great Britain and Italy are ex- 
pected to each show 11 per cent of the 
total, while France will have produced 5 
per cent and all others 12 per cent. 

Japan’s 1936 rayon production will 
probably approach 325,000,000 pounds. 

The steady growth of Japan’s rayon 
industry has been felt by Pacific Coast 
producers of rayon pulp, who have dur- 
ing 1936 supplied a considerably larger 
tonnage than in 1935. 


ESTIMATES 25% INCREASE 
IN U. S. RAYON CAPACITY 


The December issue of Rayon Organ- 
on, published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, estimates that the present ex- 
pansion program of the rayon industry 
will bring the United States capacity up 
to 400,000,000 pounds yearly by the first 
quarter of 1938. This would be an in- 
cerase of about 25% over the capacity in 
November of this year, which was ap- 
proximately 325,000,000 pounds, based 
on 150 denier. 

In making this estimate the Organon 
states that the expansion figure repre- 
sents only the present intentions of pro- 
ducers, and that the normal increase in 
demand in 1937 and 1938 may be ex- 
pected to aggravate the present shortage. 
The Rayon Organon further states that 
the expansion in rayon production be- 
tween late 1933 and the present has been 
slower than in any similar earlier period 
in the industry’s history. 

“Although the projected 1938 capac- 
ity may seem large,” the Organon con- 
cludes, “possibly it may be viewed sim- 
ply as a delayed estimate of rayon’s 
true, increasing place in the textile in- 
dustry.” 


RAYON 
EXPANSION NEWS 


In the December, 1936, issue of Tex- 
tile World appears the following news of 
construction of new rayon plants and 
expansion of operating plants which is 
of interest to Pacific Coast pulp pro- 
ducers. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Rayon Division, Buffalo, N. Y., has be- 
gun construction of large addition ot 
local mill on River Road, reported to cost 
over $200,000, including equipment. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Rayon Division, will erect an addition to 
its Spruance plant at Ampthill, Va., 
which will increase production 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 Ibs. of yarn annually. The 
addition is expected to be completed by 
Jan. 1, 1937, and will employ 500. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York, N. 
Y., has begun work for new additions to 
rayon mill at Rome, Ga. Plant will com- 
promise two main units, three- and one- 
story, respectively, as well as expansion 
in power house and other mechanical 
departments. [Entire project will cost 
about $2,000,000. General erection con- 
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tract was let recently to the Batson-Cook 
Co., West Point, Ga. Robert & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are architects and 
engineers. 

Viscose Co., New York, N. Y., has 
taken option on tract of about 300 acres 
of land at Front Royal, Va., as site for 
proposed new rayon mill. 


CANADIAN 
PULP EXPORTS UP 14% 


The exportation of wood pulp from 
Canada for the first 11 months of 1936 
amounted. to 694,941 tons as compared 
with 606,629 tons in the same 1935 pe- 
riod. These totals include both chemi- 
cal and mechanical pulp. The percent- 
age increase is 14 per cent. 


Figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for the month of 
November show that total exports of 
pulp of all classes, including mechanical 
as well as chemical pulp, from Canada 
during the first eleven months of 1936 
reached 694,941 short tons, valued at 
$28,642,655. This represented an_in- 
crease of 88,312 tons, or 14.5 per cent, 
over the aggregate of 606,629 tons ex- 


ported in the corresponding 1935 peri-. 


od, and a rise of $3,443,334, or 13.6 per 
cent, over the value of pulp exports last 
year amounting to $25,199,321. 


Exports of wood pulp from Canada 
in November were about on a parity in 
total tonnage with the shipments from 
the Dominion in the month before, and 
also in the corresponding month last 
year. Figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show that 65,194 
short tons of pulp of all kinds, mechan- 
ical and chemical, were exported from 
Canada in November, valued at $2,735,- 
750, comparing with 67,381 tons of a 
declared value of $2,879,191 exported in 
October, and 66,916 tons of a value of 
$2,650,697 in November a year ago. 


Exports from Canada during Novem- 
ber included 31,115 tons of bleached 
sulphite of a value of $1,660,859, against 
33,062 tons of a value of $1,683,998 in 
the same month cf 1935; 9,854 tons of 
unbleached sulphite of a value of $317,- 
111, against 8,327 tons of a value of 
$262,199, and 9,559 tons of unbleached 
sulphate or kraft pulp of a value of 
$460,114, against 8,946 tons of a value 
of $417,782 in 1935. Ground wood ex- 
ports were 11,760 tons of a value of 
$244,985 in November, contrasted with 
11,218 tons of a value of $223,524 a 
year ago in the similar month. 


Exports to the United States in No- 
vember amounted to 54,805 tons of a 
value of $2,312,053, against 55,016 tons 
having a value of $2,266,483 in October, 
1936. 


JAPANESE PAPER PRODUCTION 
HIGHER IN OCTOBER 


Production of paper in Japan during 
October reached a total of 77,500 short 
tons, an increase of 1.4 per cent over 
September and 6 percent over the same 
period last year. Sales for the month to- 
taled 79,000 short tons, falling 5 per- 
cent under the September amount. Im- 
ports of wood pulp into Japan during 
the same month reached a total of 34,- 
232 short tons, of which 15,324 tons 
were imported for the manufacture of 
Paper and 18,908 tons for the manufac- 
ture of rayon, this latter figure showing 
a slight gain over September imports 
and an increase of 40 percent over the 
same month last year. (Commercial At- 
tache Frank S. Williams, Tokvo). 





U. S. RAYON PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 20.5% IN 1935 
OVER 1934 


A revised report for the “Rayon and 
Allied Products Industry,” released by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census on December 
17th shows the United States production 
of rayon yarns in 1935 as 257,557,347 
pounds valued at $146,067,470, com- 
pared with 213,497,850 pounds valued 
at $129,202,305 in 1934. This is an in- 
crease of 44,059,497 pounds and of $16,- 
865,165 in value. The increase in 1935 
poundage is 20.5 per cent, and the per- 
centage increase in 1935 value is 13 per 
cent. 

The complete report which gives pro- 
duction by denier and also by process 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Refer to Industry No. 
629-release of December 17th, 1936. 


PULP EXPORTS 
RISE 29.4% FIRST TEN MONTHS 

Exports of wood pulp from the Unit- 
ed States for the first ten months of 
1936 totalled 170,783 short tons valued 
at $9,266,821 as compared with a total 
of 131,981 short tons of a value of $6,- 
699,293 exported in the first ten months 
of 1935. This represents an increase of 
38,802 short tons or 29.4 per cent. The 
1936 increase in value amounts to $2,- 
567,528 or 38 per cent. 

The major portion of pulp exports 
from the United States consists of sul- 
phite pulp. During the first ten months 
of 1936 104,284 tons of bleached sul- 
phite pulp were exported, valued at $7,- 
035,621. Unbleached sulphite pulp ac- 
counted for 61,686 tons valued at $1,- 
963,267. Soda pulp totalled 3,774 tons 
o fa value of $217,149. Miscellaneous 
pulps accounted for 1,039 tons valued at 
$50,784. 

October pulp exports totalled 17,175 
short tons valued at $967,201. 
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STAPLE FIBER PRODUCTION 
INCREASES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
While the output of rayon yarn in 
Great Britain increased only 5 per cent 
in the 10 months ended October 1936 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1935, production of staple fiber 
and rayon waste rose by 183 per cent, as 
indicated by the following table from the 
December Ist Financial Times: 








January-October 

1935 1936 

(1,000 pounds) 
[eee ee ee 93,136 98,213 
Staple & Waste. 8,574 24,357 
WE vince “....101,710 122,580 


A LITTLE ADVICE 


A bit of practical advice appeared re- 
cently in The Forest Log, published by 
the Oregon State Board of Forestry, 
under the heading: 


Take It From Me, Girls 


“Don’t always expect silk presents, for 
you must remember that into each life a 
little rayon must fall.” 


NEW FINNISH 
RAYON COMPANY 


A company has been organized in 
Helsingfors to produce rayon, artificial 
wool and cellulose sheets. One-fourth of 
the share capital, amounting to 40)- 
000,000 markkas (about $860,000, U. S. 
currency) has been subscribed by the 
State-owned Enso-Gutzeit Co. with the 
remainder divided between the Govern- 
ment-owned Gutekumpu Mining Co., five 
leading textile concerns, two wholesale 
firms, two wholesale cooperative societies 
and certain individuals. The company 
plans to construct a plant in the 
Vucksensleakse industrial district in East 
Finland close to mills producing raw 
materials required for the rayon industry. 
—From the American Consulate, Hel- 
singfors, Nov. 7. : 
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PULP IMPORTS UP 
24% IN FIRST TEN MONTHS 


Wood pulp imports for the first ten 
months of 1936 showed an increase over 
the same period in 1935 of over 24 per 
cent for both groundwood and chemical 
pulps. 

Chemical wopd pulp with a total of 
1,680,433 shortt_ons in ten months was 
within 253,198' tons of the total of 1,- 
933,631 tons for the entire year of 1935, 
and groundwood with ten month impor- 
tations of 180,131 was within 9,910 tons 
of the total for 1935, which was 190,041 
tons. 

October imports of chemical wood 
pulp, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, totalled 179,718 
short tons, air dry weight, valued at $6,- 
949,878. This compares with 186,558 
tons valued at $6,989,193 in September 
of 1936 and with 204,154 tons valued 
at $7,733,386 in October of 1935. 

Groundwood imports during October 
1936 amounted to 21,046 tons valued at 





$404,193, making a total for the first 
ten months of 1936 of 180,131 tons as 
compared with 143,847 tons in the first 
ten months of 1935. 

Of the 179,718 tons of chemical pulp 
imported in October, unbleached sulphite 
amounted to 75,842 tons valued at $2,- 
605,146; bleached sulphite totalled 45,- 
053 tons of a value of $2,270,452; un- 
bleached kraft totalled 50,037 tons of a 
value of $1,569,488; bleached kraft to- 
talled 7,415 tons valued at $440,833. 

So far in 1936 the month of June 
showed the greatest imports of chemical 
pulp with 209,965 tons, with August 
second and January third. December of 
1935 recorded the largest importation 
during 1935. 

There is almost no doubt but what 
the total imports of wood pulp in 1936 
will establish a record, as the total was 
only 253,198 tons short of the total for 
1935 at the end of October with two 
months to go. 
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TAPPI DINNER MEETINGS 


Portland — January 19th 
Vancouver —February 4th 


George McGregor, vice-chairman of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI in charge 
of meeting programs, has announced 
the programs for the dinner meetings 
in Portland and Vancouver, B.C. 

The Portland dinner meeting will be 
held Tuesday evening, January 19th, at 
6:30 p.m. at the Heathman Hotel. C. 
W. Morden is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The subject to be discussed will be 
“Pulp Washing.” Talks will be given by 
George S. Backus of Oliver United Fil- 
ters, Incorporated, whose headquarters 
are in Portland, Oregon; N. W. Coster, 
technical director of the Soundview Pulp 
Company of Everett, Washington, and 
Herman Hoehne of the Longview Fibre 
Company, Longview, Washington. 

The Vancouver Program 

Another TAPPI dinner meeting will 
be held at Vancouver, B.C., on Thurs- 
day evening, February 4th, at 6:30 p.m. 
The place is the Terminal City Club. 
Andreas Christensen is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

A paper will be given by Professor F. 
Malcolm Knapp of the University of 
British Columbia on the subject, ‘Can 
British Columbia Meet Future Pulpwood 
Requirements?” 

Another paper will be presented by 


I. H. Andrews, control superintendent 
of the Powell River Company, Powell 
River, B.C. The title of Mr. Andrews’ 
paper was not available at the time of 
going to press. 

On the same program Lloyd Lang of 
the Chemical Construction Company of 
New York, formerly with Kimberly- 
Clark, will summarize a paper he is pre- 
senting January 27th at the meeting of 
the Canadian Technical Association in 
Montreal, on the subject of recent de- 
velopments in sulphite acid manufacture. 

All men interested in pulp and paper 
manufacturing are urged to attend these 
dinner meetings, whether members of 


TAPPI or not. 





SCHEDULED 
TAPP] MEETINGS 


Pacific Section 

Dinner Meetings 
January 19th Portland, Oregon 
February 4th ______ Vancouver, B.C. 
March 2nd. Olympia, Washington 
April 6th Port Angeles, Washington 
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MORE ON 
NEW WESTMINSTER PROJECT 

Late news on the proposed rayon pulp 
mill at New Westminster, B.C., which 
came in after the principal story was 
printed reveals one of the leading figures 
behind the project. 

George Whalen is one of the leading 
figures in organizing the New West- 
minster project. He was one of the orig- 
inal backers of Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Company, which later was reorganized 
into British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company. He was general manager of 
the Whalen Company for several years 
while his brother, the late James Whalen, 
was president. 


Mr. Whalen told Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry that there might be some delay 
in getting the pulp unit launched, but 
that there was no doubt it would come. 
“The first thing to get under way is the 
sawmill, and that will be our major con- 
cern at first,” said Mr. Whalen. 


BUCKLEY 
IS HOPEFUL 


Frank L. Buckley, Vancouver promoter 
of the Canadian-American Pulp & 
Paper Company, proposing establish- 
ment of a pulp plant at Prince Rupert, 
has returned from New York, hopeful 
that a start may soon: be made on the 
project. Details of financing are still to 
be completed, but Mr. Buckley says that 
the outlook has improved, and that the 
general recovery of industry and the rise 
in pulp prices are expected to expedite 
negotiations. 


NEWS 
OF PORT MELLON 

The sawmill established in connection 
with the Port Mellon pulp mill on Howe 
Sound, thirty miles north of Vancouver, 
B.C., is now in full operation, cutting 
logs into lumber and firewood but chiefly 
preparing hog fuel for use of the pulp 
plant when it starts running. 

News from Port Mellon indicates that 
the renovation of the pulp mill and in- 
stallation of new equipment is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and that pulp manufac- 
ture will be started comparatively soon. 
Walter Mitchell is superintendent of the 
sawmill. Nils Teren is supervising the 
preparation of the pulp-making units. 

It is understood that Port Mellon Op- 
erating Company will concentrate on 
production of pulp for Leadbetter mills 
for the manufacture of kraft paper 
in the United States rather than go in 
itself, as had been the original intention. 


REBUILDING 
FIBRE PLANT 

The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal., 
has a large force of men rebuilding and 
installing new equipment in its redwood 
bark insulating plant. In the rebuilt 
plant fibre for various purposes will be 
— in addition to insulating ma- 
terial. 


FIBREBOARD 
ADDITION AT VERNON 

Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, re- 
cently obtained a building permit to con- 


struct a one-story addition to the plant 


at Vernon to be used for storage and 
distribution. 


TO SELL 
PRICE BROTHERS 

Montreal Trust Company, acting for 
the bondholders, announce there will be 
a judicial sale on February 3 of the 
property and assets of Price Brothers & 
Company, and forced settlement of the 
affairs of the bankrupt newsprint com- 
pany, long an important factor in the 
Eastern Canadian industry, is foreseen. 

Several weeks ago Pacona, Ltd., as 
holders of practically all the Price Bros. 
bonds, demanded, through the trustee, 
payment of principal and interest due 
on the bonds. The company failed to 
fulfill its part of the contract and fore- 
closure proceedings were started. . 

The general expectation was that an 
arrangement would be made by the com- 
pany and Pacona which would forestall 
the necessity of a judicial sale. Strength 
was given this belief by the fact that an 
internal reorganization was proposed 
under which all liability in connection 
with the bonds would be met. It now ap- 
pears that differences of opinion have 
developed between the group sponsoring 
the internal reorganization and Pacona, 
and as the situation threatened to drag 
on indefinitely Pacona has requested the 
trustee to put the mortgaged properties 
up for sale. 

The differences between the two 
groups hinge upon the terms of the pro- 
posed new trust deed and the power con- 
tract. Pacona is in part controlled by 
Saguenay Power Company, formerly the 
Duke-Price Power Company, which had 
a contract for 100,000 horsepower from 
Price Bros. & Co. When the latter went 
bankrupt this contract was repudiated. 
The Saguenay Power contract is essential 
to the future welfare of Price Bros. In 
making a new contract, terms have not 
been acceptable to Saguenay. 


PHOTO 
CONVINCES FOLEY 


When E. C. Huie, representing New 
Zealand publishers, visited offices of the 
Powell River Company in Vancouver, 
B.C., recently he told Harold Foley, 
Powell River’s executive vice-president, 
that fifteen-foot trees were not uncom- 
mon in New Zealand. 

Mr. Foley ventured no comment, but 
there must have been a suggestion of in- 
credulity in his expression because a few 
days ago Mr. Foley received a letter from 
Mr. Huie, in London, inclosing a photo- 
graph of a kauri pine, grown on north 
island, New Zealand. The tree was 43 
feet in circumference, and the nearest 
branch was sixty feet from the ground. 

Mr. Foley, who comes from Florida 
and has been learning a great many 
things about big timber since taking 
charge at Vancouver, realizes now that 
wonders are not confined to the North- 
west. 


FORM 
SCANSULPHITE GROUP 

In Helsingfors, Finland, on November 
21st another cartel was formed, known 
as Scansulphite. Manufacturers of sul- 
phite wrapping papers in Sweden, Fin- 
land and Norway have become members 
for the purpose of controlling prices and 
production of this type of paper. 

The new organization is functioning 
along the lines of the Scankraft and 
Scangreaseproof organization. At the 
second meeting, in Stockholm December 
9th, prices which were set in November 
were raised by one English pound per 
ton. 
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POMONA PAPER PRODUCTS 
STILL DELAYED BY STRIKE 


F. O. Fernstrom of the California 
Fruit Wrapping Mills at Pomona, Calif., 
reports that operation of newly installed 
machinery is delayed by the maritime 
strike. Equipment has been in place at 
the Pomona plant .far several months 
awaiting the final igistallation of addi- 
tional parts, which, ‘dte held at the San 
Pedro harbor aboard’ strike-bound steam- 
ers. Immediately upon delivery of de- 
layed equipment, engineers will supervise 
installation, and plant capacity will be 
increased substantially, Fernstrom states. 
Mr. Marcallus, head of the Marcallus 
Manufacturing Company in New Jersey, 
will journey West as installation is be- 
gun, it was understood. 


ZELLERBACH IMPROVES 
SAN DIEGO WAREHOUSE 

The Zellerbach Paper Company re- 
cently filed with the city building depart- 
ment of San Diego, California, plans for 
altering and improving their one-story 
warehouse. 


BLAKE APPOINTED WESTING- 
HOUSE SEATTLE MANAGER 


W. R. Marshall, Vice President of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company announced January 5th, 
that B. B. Blake had been appointed 
manager of the company’s Seattle office. 

Mr. Blake was born in Winona, Minn., 
in 1898, but moved to Seattle at an ear- 
ly age. He received both grade and high 
school education in Seattle. He was 
graduated at the University of Washing- 
ton, as a mechanical engineer with the 
class of 1920. 


Upon finishing school, Mr. Blake went 
to work for Westinghouse as a graduate 
apprentice at the East Pittsburgh and 
South Philadelphia Works. In 1921, he 
joined the sales engineering force of the 
Seattle office and up to the present time 
has been mainly concerned with steam 
engineering and marine sales. 

W. D. McDonald, who has been man- 
ager of the Seattle office since 1914, has 
received the appointment of Assistant to 
Vice President. 


B. B. BLAKE 
Manager Westinghouse Seattle Office 


ORGANIZE 
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POWELL RIVER SALES COMPANY 


The new year brought about a sweep- 
ing reorganization of Powell River Com- 
pany’s sales set-up, with the organization 
of Powell River Sales Company, an in- 
dependent corporation entirely separate 
from the manufacturing company. 

William Barclay is manager of the new 
company, assisted by R. W. Foote. Mr. 
Barclay was previously sales manager for 
Powell River Company and Mr. Foote 
was also with the original company. S. 
D. Brooks is president of the new com- 
pany, R. Bell-Irving vice-president and 
Harold S. Foley executive vice-presi- 
dent, but despite the fact that all these 
officers are also on the executive staff of 
Powell River Company the operations of 
the two concerns will be independent of 
each other. Powell River Sales Company 
will be a general newsprint selling or- 
ganization and will handle newsprint pro- 
duced by mills other than Powell River, 
although its chief concern will be the 
selling of the Powell River product. 

The main idea behind the reorganiza- 
tion is to divorce distribution from pro- 
duction. In the future Powell River Com- 
pany will be solely a manufacturing unit, 
and it is believed that the change will be 
a step towards simplifying the selling 
end of the big British Columbia mills’ 
output. The corporate set-up of the sales 
organization is similar to that of the 
manufacturing company. Holders of ten 


shares of stock in Powell River Company 
were given the privilege of taking one 
share in the sales organization. 

F. R. Ward has been appointed service 
representative of the sales company in 
Seattle, and agents will be named for 
California territory later. 

Powell River Sales Company will 
serve all markets except the Orient, which 
has been in the hands of Export Sales 
Company for some years. Both Powell 
River and Pacific Mills, Ltd., the Crown 
Zellerbach subsidiary, sell through this 
organization in the markets of the Far 
East. 

“This is no innovation in the news- 
print industry,” explains an official an- 
nouncement of the company. “It has 
been adopted as standard practice by all 
other units of the industry elsewhere. It 
has been tried out and found wholly 
satisfactory, and it has been only after 
mature consideration that it has been 
adopted by the directors of the Powell 
River Company. 


“While this change in organization 
adds another member to the group of 
organizations interested in and connected 
with operations of the Powell River Com. 
pany, it still leaves in responsible charge 
a personnel which has helped to estab- 
lish and build up the many markets in 
which newsprint produced at Powell Riv- 
er is sold.” 
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HALL REPRESENTING 
WARREN STEAM PUMP 


Kenneth B. Hall, 219 Pittock Block, 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed 
representative of the Warren Steam 
Pump Company, Inc., of Warren, Mass- 
achusetts, in the Pacific Northwest pulp 
and paper mill field. 


NEWS PRINT 
DEMAND INCREASING 


So great has been the demand for 
newsprint in recent weeks that British 
Columbia mills have been compelled to 
adopt a quota basis for distribution. Pow- 
ell River Company and Pacific Mills are 
allotting their production on a percent- 
age basis because they could not begin 
to fill the complete requirements of cer- 
tain markets, yet do not wish to show 
discrimination towards any particular 
territory. 

Export prices are now approximately 
15 per cent higher than domestic, ac- 
cording to newsprint executives. 

“Tt has been one of the most amazing 
recoveries in all my experience,” said a 
Powell River Company official. “We are 
simply swamped with orders that we 
simply cannot begin to fill, and other 
companies are in the same position. In- 
dications are that we are a long way 
from the saturation point, too.” 

Charter rates have affected lumber 
business from British Columbia to some 
extent, as the rising rates have forestalled 
a few orders in the more distant markets; 
but with newsprint there is no such de- 
terrent, as nearly all B.C. newsprint 
shipments are made- on regular lines. 
Very little charter business is done. 


The maritime strike down the coast 
has interrupted the regular channels of 
trade to some extent, but the B. C. news- 
print mills have maintained shipments 
fairly regularly in spite of the waterfront 
tie-up at all American Pacific seaports. 

The past year marked the all-time high 
in production by British Columbia news- 
print mills, more than 270,000 tons of 
newsprint being produced, valued at ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. 

Operating seven machines, all on news- 
print, Powell River Company turned out 
about 200,000 tons in 1936. Pacific Mills 
operated four machines, partly on news- 
print and partly on kraft with a part of 
the equipment convertible and alternat- 
ing between newsprint and_ heavier 
grades. 


SHELDON 
VISITS POWELL RIVER 


Sir Mark Sheldon, chairman of Car- 
michael & Company, distributors of 
Powell River Company newsprint in 
Australia and New Zealand, passed 
through Vancouver recently on his way 
back to Australia from London via New 
York and San Francisco. Rene Deneau 
and Victor Coudert of C. F. Steele & 
Company, New York agents for Powell 
River, visited Powell River during the 
past month. 


PARAFFINE MARKETS 
NEW ROOFING MATERIAL 

The roof of the new Yolo Theater in 
Woodland, California, is insulated with 
Coolite, a new Parafine Companies 
product. 





OLD WINDSHIPS 
SERVE PULP INDUSTRY 


Once Proud Sea Queens 
Now Prosaic Barges 


by F. M. KELLEY* 


Less than twelve years ago, Harold El- 
worthy, young Victoria businessman, de- 
cided he would become the operator of a 
tug and barge organization. Satisfied he 
was on the right track he lost no time in 
securing the necessary equipment and 
getting started. Owing to meager finan- 
cial resources at his disposal, he began 
in a small way. 

In May, 1925, Elworthy announced 
the Island Tug & Barge Company ready 
to carry on general towing operations. 
Since that time his faith, plus a bit of 
perseverance as well as some loyal cooper- 
ation on the part of his employees, has 
been fully justified; for the little concern 
of eleven years ago has grown gradually 
to such proportions that the combined 
tonnage of its towing craft, barges and 
scows probably exceeds that of any other 
marine organization of its kind carrying 
on in coastal water norths of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Starting with two small tugboats and 
one scow, the total tonnage of which 
amounted to less than three hundred 
tons, principally represented in the di- 
mensions of the scow, today the Island 
Tug and Barge Company has a fleet, 
either owned or operated, of eleven tow- 
ing craft; some forty scows, twenty-five 
owned by the company and fifteen under 
charter, continually employed; ten 
barges, all former sailing ships, and a 
derrick scow capable of handling loads 
up to twelve tons. All the tugs and 
barges are equipped with radiophones 
and in touch with the central office in 
Victoria at all times. 

The tugs, both diesel and steam, range 
from the Anyox, 193 feet in length with 
a gross tonnage of 1267 and 1000 horse- 
power, to the Island Scout, 25 feet long, 
five tons gross and 40 horsepower, in 
commission. In command of the Anyox 
is Captain L. Evans, while Captain Col- 
lison skippers the Island Scout. 

Other “red-stacked” towboats are the 
Island Queen, Captain Fred Cole, 165 
feet, 900 h:p., and 640 tons; Burrard 
Chief, Captain J. Barlow, 70 feet, 300 
h.p., and 37 tons; Island Comet, Captain 

*Reprinted from the November 1936 issue of 
PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 


J. Gillam, 60 feet, 200 h.p., and 60 tons; 
Island Planet, Captain D. Millar, 50 
feet, 140 h.p., and 30 tons; Storm King, 
Captain Mathieson, 82 feet, 225 h.p., 
and 93 tons; Hopkins, Captain B. Fair- 
hurst, 65 feet, 200 h.p., and 62 tons; 
Island Princess, Captain J. F. Cunning- 
ham, 70 feet, 140 h.p., and 75 tons; 
Superior, Captain E. Roskelley, 60 feet, 
125 h.p., and 44 tons; Respond, Captain 
H. Robinson, 50 feet, 100 h.p., and 30 
tons. 


Just now one of the “Red Stack Tugs” 
—the Hopkins—is being dieselized by 
the instllation of a 210-h.p. engine. This 
vessel will be equipped with a fresh 
water cooling system and, like all the 
other Island tugs, with radiotelephone. 

According to the managing director, 
the next step in the Island program will 
be the construction or acquisition of a 
tug approximately 125 feet in length 
to be powered with a 1000-h.p. engine 
for operation on the West Coast of Van- 
couver Island. ‘The matter is already 
under advisement,” says Mr. Elworthy, 
“and it is quite posible that we will be 
doing something along this line next 
spring. We are seriously considering 
diesel for this work.” 

The combined tonnage of the towing 
units aggregate 2,382 tons gross. The 
forty scows each average 250 tons, or al- 
together 10,000 tons; while seven of the 
barges average 2,000 tons each and three 
of them 3,000 tons each, the total 
amounting to 23,000 tons, the grand to- 
tal for towboats, scows and barges being 
35,382 tons. Not a bad showing for a 
trifle more than a decade! 

Involving a wide variety of marine 
service in any salt water area, the char- 
acter of the work carried on by the Is- 
land Tug & Barge Company is similar 
to that of other going concerns in the 
same line of activity. Whatever can be 
moved on scows is handled. The com- 
pany has a long list of assists in refloat- 
ing stranded craft to its credit, while a 
big source of revenue is, and has been, 
derived from the movement of log rafts 
and booms from camps to mills. The 
company has handled many billions of 
feet of lumber in logs since it started. 
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That this connection with the logging 
industry and leading mills of this area 
has continued to be satisfactory to all 
parties concerned was evident when, after 
considerable study of the design of steam 
boilers for mill plants, it was demon- 
strated that much of what was formerly 
waste and always more or less of a seri- 
ous problem to mill operators could be 
turned into a revenue-producing com- 
modity, particularly if the great bulk of 
the material, far in excess of the pro- 
ducing units’ needs, could be transported 
economically enough. It was then ar- 
ranged that the Island Tug and Barge 
Company should handle the mill by- 
product. 


The desire of the mills to make use of 
everything that comes out of a log is 
partial evidence, at least, that the lumber 
industry is not altogether the ruthless 
destroyer of our forest heritage it has 
been labelled by some. The hog and 
chipper have made the saving posisble, 
and their adoption and operation has 
been a reason for the very substantial 
expansion attained by the Island Tug 
and Barge Company in the past few 
years. 

Knowing the location of a number of 
old sailing vessels which were tied up in 
the ports of Seattle and San Francisco, 
Island Tug decided if it could acquire 
one or more of them at a price neces- 
sarily in keeping with the close margin 
it had to come and go on, they would 
make ideal carriers for hogged fuel and 
chips, when altered according to plans 
it had in mind. 

The Island Tug and Barge Company’s 
first ship was the Betsy Ross, which 
served its purpose for some time. 

With the demand for hog fuel grow- 
ing rapidly the Island Tug and Barge 
Company found it advisable to acquire 
from time to time the pick of old wind 
ships which had been driven from the 
seven seas and were now swinging to 
rusty cables. Other pulp and paper mills 
were preferring hog fuel and other saw 
mills were equipping their plants to turn 
it out. First in the field, Island Tug and 
Barge Company was in a favorable posi- 
tion to make a successful bid for hand- 
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ling the commodity in large quantities. 
Gradually adding to its fleet it now has 
about the largest number of old wind 
ships under one management, nine of 
which are employed, while a tenth is be- 
ing made ready for service. 


Barges now, the old hulls, topped with 
wooden superstructures, carry hog fuel 
from Chemainus, B. C., to Port Angeles, 
Washington, from Port Alberni, B. C., 
to the same destination as well as to 
Ocean Falls, B. C., and from Port Al- 
berni to Port Alice, B. C. They trans- 
port chips from Port Alberni to Port 
Townsend, Washington. 

The hulls so far converted into barges, 
if named, will recall memories to many 
familiar with the history of Pacific 


Below (1) the “Betsy Ross” loading with 
hogged fuel, and (2) one of the sailing 
ship scows in drydock. No. 3, shows the 
“Island Comet” towing the “Lord Tem- 
pleton.” In No. 4 one of the old figure- 
heads, preserved intact, stands out clear- 
ly. No. 5, the “Island Star” tied up at 
the dock. 


Coast shipping. All of them have shared 
in the romance that was associated with 
sailing craft at one time while a number 
have figured in episodes on salt water 
which may be recalled through a men- 
tion of their ex-names in addition to the 
ones they carry at present. 


Island Star, Captain Wright, ex-Star 
of England, ex-Abby Palmer, ex-Blair- 
more; Island Forester, outfitting, ex-Pa- 
cific Forester, ex-James Dollar, ex-Oro- 
tava, ex-Comet; Dunsyre, Captain Bil- 
lington; Lord Templeton, Captain D. 
Moore; Riverside, Captain J. W. Moore, 
ex-Harvestude, ex-Riversdale; Fibreboard, 
Captain Harmer, ex-William T. Lewis, 
ex-Robert Duncan; Island Carrier, Cap- 
tain HIunter, ex-Mae Dollar, ex-Adolf 
Vinnen, ex-Alsterdam, ex-Somali; Island 
Gatherer, ex-William Dollar, ex-Walkure, 
ex-Alsterborg; Betsy Ross, Captain Cow- 
an, and Drumwall, Captain Prudhomme, 
ex-Puako. 

All interested in shipping know some- 
thing of the story concerning the men 
and the ships on which they did “‘busi- 
nes in great waters.”” When the work 
of stripping the rigging and taking down 
the spars of the Star of England was go- 
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ing forward, the face of the writer was 
evidently as an open book; for Elworthy, 
who was standing near, said, ‘‘Well, it’s 
a whole lot better, isn’t it, than watching 
them rust away in some muddy back- 
water or see them being towed to the 
shipbreakers? At least they will be cared 
for and employed to some use for a long 
time yet, I hope.” 

(At the left of the airview on the 
cover appears one of the Island Tug & 
Barge Company’s sailing ship hog fuel 
and chip barges discharging its cargo 
for the Fibreboard Products, Incorpor- 
ated, mill at Port Angeles, Washington. 
—Editor) 


NEW REWINDER 
AT FIBREBOARD 


Assemblage of new rewinder in the 
Vernon, Calif., plant of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., has been completed. The 
new equipment, situated between two 
paper machines, simplifies production of 
finished rolls. Electric brakes, a com- 
paratively recent development on this 
machinery, constitute an important im- 
provement over braking assemblies of the 
ordinary types. 
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CENSUS REPORTS 
PULP INDUSTRY'S PROGRESS 


Hemlock Scores Largest Increase 


Significant trends in the pulp industry 
are shown by the census of the United 
States pulp industry for 1935, which was 
taken as a part of the Biennial Census of 
Manufacturing. The preliminary report 
was released December 18th by Director 
William L. Austin, Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Interpretation of the incomplete sta- 
tistics of the preliminary report will em- 
phasize trends in the industry which will 
make themselves more apparent within 
the next few years. 

Without interpretation the figures 
show that the industry made an impres- 
sive gain in 1935 over the low point of 
1933 but did not approach the results of 
the year 1929. 


More Plants Operating 


The census reports shows that seven 
more companies operated five more mills 
in 1935 than were running in 1933. The 
number of operating concerns in 1935 
totalled ten less and the number of mills 
twenty less than in 1929. 


More Persons Employed 


Wage earners, not including officers 
and salaried employees, rose 3,549 in 
1935 over the number employed in 1933, 
but still 1,106 fewer than the number 
employed in 1929. 


Pulp Production Up 


Wood pulp production in 1935, both 
chemical and mechanical, totalled 4,944,- 
226 tons as compared with 4,276,204 
tons in 1933, according to the census 
report. This is an increase of 668,022 
tons or 10.9 per cent. 

Of special significance is the growth 
in bleached sulphate pulp production 
which rose from 63,413 tons in 1933 to 
127,461 tons in 1935, an increase of 101 
per cent. 


Three new grade listings are recorded 
in the 1935 census report which were 
not segregated in the past. Under the 
heading of sulphite pulps, super purified 
pulp production is listed as 81,623 tons 
valued at $5,838,409. 


Rayon and special chemical grades in 
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1935 totalled 126,470 tons valued at $7,- 
170,113. Other bleached (not ordinary 
bleached sulphite) amounted to 775,571 
tons valued at $37,179,288. 

All types of pulp showed increased 
production in 1935 over 1933. 


Sulphite pulps, including both bleach- 
ed and unbleached registered an increase 
in 1935 over 1933 of 267,173 tons, while 
sulphate pulps, including both bleached 
and unbleached, gained 208,298 tons in 
1935 over the 1933 production. 

The preliminary census report does 
not segregate pulp production by states. 
This division will appear in a later re- 
port. 


Hemlock Scores Greatest Gain 


Although the consumption of spruce 
pulpwood was larger in 1935 as in the 
past than the consumption of hemlock, 
the. latter showed the greatest increase of 
all the pulpwoods with a gain in con- 
sumption of 408,715 cords over 1933. 
This indirectly shows the steady growth 
of pulp production on the Pacific Coast. 

Spruce scored the second largest gain 
in 1935 over the 1933 consumption with 
an increase of 309,513 cords, while South- 
ern yellow pine increased 224,814 cords 
in 1935 over that consumed in 1933. 
All other woods increased in consump- 
tion in 1935 with the exception of tama- 
rack (larch) which registered a consider- 
able decrease. 


Decline in Use of Mill Waste 


The consumption of slabs and mill 
waste by pulp mills in 1935 declined 
187,349 cords from 480,141 cords in 
1933 to 292,792 in 1935 or 39 per cent. 
On the Pacific Coast the decline in the 


_use of slabs and other mill waste was 


caused by two primary factors, an in- 
creasing demand for quality pulp, more 
difficult to obtain from waste raw mate- 
rial than from logs and cordwood; and, 
by the low price of hemlock logs. De- 
spite the rise in lumber production since 
the Spring of 1933 hemlock log prices 
have not risen appreciably due to the 
larger footage brought into the market 


by loggers logging for Douglas fir for 
lumber. Logging operations in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia Coast- 
al forests are working in stands averag- 
ing far more hemlock than did the tim- 
ber stands cut a few years ago. Today 
it is not unusual for a stand being logged 
to run as high as 50 per cent hemlock 
as compared with a normal in the past 
of from 5 to 10 per cent. As the lum- 
ber market will not take such an increase 
in hemlock lumber the hemlock logs be- 
come available to the pulp mills at prices 
which make the use of slabs and mill 
waste uneconomical. And the pulp mills 
on the Pacific Coast are not possessed of 
sufficient capacity to utilize all the hem- 
lock logs offered as a by-product of the 
logging operations of fir for lumber. 

Following is the full preliminary re- 
port on the 1935 census of the United 
States pulp industry as released by the 
Bureau of Census: 

“Both employment and production in 
the manufacture of pulp in 1935 showed 
substantial increases as compared with 
1933, according to preliminary figures 
compiled from returns of the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures taken this year, 
released December 18th by Director Wil- 
liam L. Austin, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 

“The number of wage earners employ- 
ed in pulp mills increased 17.7 per cent, 
from 20,074 in 1933 to 23,623 in 1935, 
and their wages, $23,401,212, exceeded 
the 1933 figure by 29.3 per cent. 


“The total production of pulp (wood 
and other fiber) increased from 4,365,- 
668 tons, valued at $132,471,475, in 1933 
to 5,050,856 tons, valued at $166,343,- 
506, in 1935, the rates of increase being 
15.7 per cent for quantity and 25.6 per 
cent for value. 


“The total consumption of wood in 
1935 amounted to 7,628,274 cords, cost- 
ing $58,243,652, of which 5,061,611 
cords, costing $36,667,945, was contrib- 
uted by yellow pine, domesti® spruce, 
and hemlock. 


“This industry, as classified for Manu- 
factures Census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the pro- 
duction of pulp from wood and from 
other fiber. The greater part of the pulp 
produced is consumed by paper mills 
operated in conjunction with pulp mills. 

“Statistics for 1935, with comparative 
figures for earlier years, are given in the 
following tables. All figures for 1935 
are preliminary and subject to revision.” 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1935, 1933 AND 1929 


Number of establishments’. 


Wage earners (average for the year)? 


Value of products*® 





Value added by manufacture‘ 





Percent of 
increase or 
decrease (—) 


1933- 1929- 

1935 1933 1929 1935 1935 

facies 188 181 198 3.9 —5.1 

ae 23,623 20,074 24,729 17.7 —4.5 

eae Rares $ 23,401,212 $ 18,103,342 $ 32,679,407 29.3 —28.4 
96,246,588 81,896,058 148,752,729 17.5 —35.3 

SCL aaa - 167,208,261 134,691,766 238,928,279 24.1 -30.0 
70,961,673 52,795,708 90,175,550 34.4 —21.3 


1 The 188 establishments which reported for 1935 operated 190 mills, including six which manufactured pulp from materials other than wood. The 
181 establishments which reported for 1933 operated 185 mills, including eight which manufactured pulp from materials other than wood; and the 198 
establishments covered by the 1929 census operated 208 mills, including three which used materials other than wood. 


* Not including salaried officers and employees. 
is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


Data for such officers and employees will be included in a later report. 


The item for wage earners 


In calculating it, equal weight must be given to full-time and part-time wage 


earners (not reported separately by the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds the number that would have been required to perform the 
work done in the industry if al] wage earners had been continuously employ throughout the year. 


The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of 


wages by the average number of wage earners can not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time wage earners. In 
making comparisons between the figures for 1935 and those for earlier years, the possibility that the proportion of part-time employment varied from 
year to year should be taken into account. 

8 Profits or losses can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


* Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 
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TABLE 2.—PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY, AND VALUE: 1935 AND 1933 
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1935 1933 

Tons (2,000 Value Tons (2,000 Value 
pounds) (f.0.b. mill) pounds) (f.0.b. mill) 
Pulp industry, all products, total. ae SIG7 20626) $134,691,766 
Pulp (wood and other fiber). 5,050,856 166,343,506 4,365,668 132,471,475 

Products other than pulp (not t normally belonging « to the in- 

dustry Gee canias tenis” abbas : 864,755 eas 2,220,291 
ir Tn a cee ee 4,944,226 151,002,535 4,276,204 124,072,465 
II 3 eet eat 0) Dk ok ee 1,355,819 24,972,104 1,197,553 23,612,012 
Not steamed she Sat Pee are 1,205,199 22,224,975 1,079,066 21,269,727 
URE NS Ror 150,620 2,747,129 118,487 2,342,285 
cs a alin’ __ 1,594,748 71,415,585 1,327,575 54,508,773 
EES EL Ri cee eet One ee ee ee ee 611,084 21,227,775 601,102 21,142,621 
oo ee ee ; ___ 983,664 50,187,810 726,473 33,366,152 

Superpurified __ seg aad. tie 81,623 5,838,409 (1) (1) 

Rayon and special chemical | grades poet 126,470 7,170,113 (1) (1) 

I III oe ee ee es. 775,571 37,179,288 (1) (1) 
CO ee eee 1,467,749 36,008,886 1,259,351 29,095,663 
ERASERS ae Teer on 1,340,288 31,213,254 1,195,938 26,618,287 
Bleached 127,461 4,795,632 63,413 2,477,376 
Soda, semichemical, and other’ 489,238 18,204,824 457,790 16,471,331 
Screenings, total 36,672 401,136 33,935 384,686 
Mechanical 3,902 22,146 4,243 45,499 
ee a a ee 32,770 378,990 29,692 339,187 
Re a ha a eee 106,630 15,340,971 89,464 8,399,010 


1 Not reported separately. 


? Bleached and unbleached soda, semichemical, and “other.” 
ments. 


% Cotton pulp, cottonseed-hull-shavings pulp, rag pulp, reclaimed paper pulp, and straw pulp. 


Combined to avoid disclosing approximations of production of individual establish- 
Figures for 1933 include data for 346, 738 tons of bleached soda pulp valued at $14,733,566. 


TABLE 3.—PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION—QUANTIT Y AND COST, BY KIND OF WOOD: 1935 AND 1933 
































1935 1933 
Kind of Wood Cords Cost Cords Cost 
on ee BERS AEICE oc a Ae ac a STS J. ee $58,243,652 6,581,674 $48,507,790 

Spruce: 

ER Rae 8 Me re ee eR TY Ne OT OD 1,755,112 17,906,240 1,495,061 15,794,350 

oo ere ee eth ee 625,462 7,835,799 576,000 6,927,426 
Yellow pine, Southern _____ ee ee ee 8,527,145 1,560,414 6,864,202 
Hemlock, domestic and imported’ 1,521,271 10,234,560 1,112,556 6,764,330 
Poplar: 

D Pe ee rs RE ie I ESS. fae iho ah ts 6 333,773 2,661,247 

eee re ee 54,283 604,664 f 353,438 5,494,226 
Balsam fir: 

D tic pee PeeMacms actA. > Balla tao SEI. 2 298,812 2,597,798 261,466 2,018,343 

RRS aOet inert meee ae aS 54,313 583,266 41,465 446,593 
Jack pine Bey linn Setar Daas: 224,538 1,779,425 178,974 1,223,037 
White fir Soe arilet S eene cemens Seeeee CENT DATO aaNArele ee 174,075 880,728 154,847 620,510 
Beech, birch, and ‘maple - EES Rey sees Pet AT ET ea 152,054 1,280,443 93,032 846,715 
Tamarack (larch SSS SEGA SS PD Nee Neel ee ON Penne ELT A a he 9,587 69,638 21,844 147,479 
Other woods* iy 317,675 1,867,727 § sammenaid strensnant 
cg LS eae OE ieee 292,792 1,223,079 480,141 1,753,955 


1 Figures combined to avoid disclosing q' ities c 








d by individual establishments. 


? Domestic chestnut, cottonwood, yellow popular, Douglas fir, willow, basswood, white pine, and miscellaneous hardwoods not reported separately, 


for both years. 


In addition, imported beech, birch, and maple for 1935, and! mported pine for 1933. 





PORT MELLON 
SAWMILL NOW OPERATING 

The sawmill of the Vancouver Kraft 
Company, Limited at Port Mellon, B. 
C., began operations late in December. 
According to press reports the kraft 
pulp mill will begin production within 
60 days. 


DONATE 
TO TOY FUND 
The Oregon City Local No. 68, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers short- 
ly before Christmas voted unanimously 
to donate fifty dollars to the Oregon City 
fire department’s toy fund for under 
privileged children. 


RESUME 
POWELL RIVER “DIGESTER” 


Under the editorship of J. A. “Jack” 
Lundie, Powell River Digester, Powell 
River Company’s house organ which sus- 
pended circulation in 1932 after ten 
years’ service, resumed in January and 
will be continued as a monthly journal. 


The Digester is a “home product” of 
Powell River, printed on Powell River 
newsprint and with a heavy wrap paper 
cover, the front design being in the form 
of a newsprint roll. The January edition 
contains a foreword by Vice-President 
Harold Foley, an article by Paul Hosmer, 
editor of Deschutes Pine Echoes, several 
articles and news items and an editorial 
striking an optimistic keynote. 





“From the crucible of adversity,” runs 
the editorial, ‘the newsprint industry has 
emerged purified—with a general sober- 
ness and stability lacking in the heady 
and hectic twenties. Today a sanely op- 
timistic outlook is justified. The industry 
is not clear of the woods—but we have 
eased our frantic wanderings in the thick 
underbrush. Our feet are on the path 
leading to brighter days.” 


O’DONNELL 
RECOVERING 


Harold O’Donnell, night foreman of 
the Fibreboard Products, Inc., pressroom 
in Vernon, Calif., is reported recovering 
from hemorrhages of a ruptured blood 
vessel in the stomach. 
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PAPER MILL MEN 


PACIFIC PULP & 


HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Dedicated to the Yuletide happiness 
of twenty-five boys betwen the ages of 11 
and 16 years, wards of the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles, the First Annual 


Christmas Party of the Paper Mill Men’s - 


Club was pronounced by popular ac- 
claim one of the most outstanding func- 
tions ever sponsored by any kindred 
group. 

Gathering at noon, December 23, 
1936, at the Jonathan Club in downtown 
Los Angeles, almost a hundred members 


ARTHUR E. CARLSON 
Chairman of Christmas Committee 








and their youthful guests enjoyed a 
sumptuous Christmas dinner prepared by 
renowned chefs, community singing of 
the season’s songs, speeches by well 
known football and sports experts, plen- 
ty of Christmas gifts, and last but not 
least, the realization that man’s good in 
this world is gauged by the friendships 
he makes. 


A whole-hearted spirit of hospitality 
and generosity pervaded the room as the 
under-privileged boys partook of the 
foods and entertainment. 

Said Arthur E. Carlson, chairman of 
the Christmas committee: 

“It was truly a big thrill for all of us 
to be boys again.” 

Declared President Edward N. Smith, 
as the guests of honor tucked a last 
drumstick under their belts: 


“To you young men soon to start your 
lives as grown-ups, we all wish you the 
very best of luck. We want you to keep 
in touch with us, and we offer you our 
help if ever it should become necessary.”’ 

Seated at an E-shaped table, with the 
boys at the center, the entire group is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
At the head table were seated the club’s 
officials and members of the Christmas 
committee. President Smith, vice-presi- 
dent Neil B. Sinclair, secretary Dewey 
Megel, treasurer George C. Wieman, and 
committeemen Arthur L. Fox, Ralph F. 
Reid, Paul Raab, and chairman Carlson 
proclaimed the party a magnificent suc- 
ces. 

Irvine (Cotton) Warburton, 1933 U. 
S. C. All-American quarter back of na- 
tional fame, treated the youngsters (and 
the oldsters, too) to a few interesting 
anecdotes on his football career. 
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Bill Schroeder, managing director of 
the Helm’s Olympic Athletic Foundation 
in Los Angeles, presented motion pic- 
tures of the latest Olympic Games. 

The boys fired questions to the speak- 
ers, wishing to know the “why” of this, 
and the “what for” of that—and it was 
all the members themselves could do to 
hold back their own queries in favor of 
the guests of honor. 

Each called by his full name, the boys 
arose to be presented with warm sweat- 
ers, gifts of the clubmen. Each was fit- 
ted to the wearer’s individual size. Can- 
dy, cookies and other gifts found their 
way into youthful but nonetheless grate- 
ful hands—hands that some years hence 
will be grasped warmly and genuinely by 
paper mill men grown older. 
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Twenty-five boys between the ages of 11 and 16 years, wards of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, were guests of honor at the 
First Annual Christmas Party of the Paper Mill Men’s Club, held December 23 at the Jonathan Club, Los Angeles. Seated 
at the center table may be seen the youthful guests as a sumptuous dinner, with all the trimmings, became the first order of 


business. ‘ 
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JANUARY @ 1937 


Reluctantly, at approximately 3:30 
P. M., the party came to an end—mem- 
bers returned to their work in all parts 
of the city, and guests returned to what 
homes they had, beaming with thrilling 
smiles, pockets almost bursting with pres- 
ents, and hearts over-flowing with appre- 
ciation and gratitude to a group of men 
who gave them a Christmas like none 
they had ever experienced. It was the 
men who had the most fun of all. 


PAPER MILL MEN’S CLUB 
PLANS JANUARY DINNER 


The Paper Mil! Men’s Club, Los An- 
geles, has scheduled another bi-monthly’ 
dinner and social gathering for the 
evening of Thursday, January 28, at 
Stevens Nikabob Cafe at 9th Street and 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. These 
Dutch-treat functions have proven ex- 
tremely popular with members and 
friends, some 75 of whom are expected 
at the forthcoming frolic. Al Hentschel, 
of Johnson, Carvell & Murphy Co., is 
chairman of the evening; he is assisted 
by Newby Green of Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., and Ken Ross of the Glass 
Sales Agency. 


SMITH RETIRES 
FROM NEKOOSA EDWARDS 


J. E. Alexander, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Nekoosa Edwards 
Paper Company of Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin, recently announced the resigna- 
tion of L. E. Smith, Manager of Manu- 
facturing of that firm, to take effect Jan- 
uary Ist, 1937. 

He further stated that Mr. Smith 
would take an extended trip through the 
South on a special assignment for the 
Company, after which he would take a 
well earned vacation. Mr. Smith did not 
make known his plans for the future. 

Mr. Smith has been in the employ of 
the Nekoosa Edwards Company in excess 
of twenty-five years. 

He started at the bottom and rose to 
time keeper, chain-gang boss, shipping 
room foreman, finishing room foreman, 
then to order department in Main office, 
night foreman Sulphite Mill, Port Ed- 
wards, Sulphite Superintendent, Ne- 
koosa, General Superintendent of all 
Chemical pulp mills, Assistant to the 
General Manager and Manager of 
Manufacturing. 


Mr. Smith was very active in business 
and civic affairs, serving on the board of 
Education for six terms and as the first 
Mayor of Nekoosa after it became a city. 

He is a director of the Nekoosa Ed- 
wards Company, Vice President and Di- 
rector of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tion and a director of the Nekoosa State 
Bank. 

In company with W. G. MacNaugh- 
ton he attended one of the first organ- 
ization meetings of TAPPI of which he 
was an early member. 

He was also chairman of the North- 
western Division of the Superintendent’s 
Association. 


FIBREBOARD GROCERY 
IN THE MOVIES NOW 


The model grocerv store in the main 
office of Fibreboard Products, Inc., at 
Vernon, Calif., is used frequently by mo- 
tion picture studios for sequences calling 
for grocery store atmosphere. Occasion- 
ally a company “shoots” scenes all night 
in the modern packaging laboratory. 
Main purpose of the unit is to test visi- 
bility and eye-appeal of packages. 








SIDNEY ROOFING 
BUILDING VANCOUVER PLANT 


Construction of a new plant on Gran- 
ville Island, Vancouver, for Sidney Roof- 
ing & Paper Company, has been started 
by the contractors, George Snider & 
Company, according to plans designed 
by F. L. Townley. The work will be 
completed early in March. 

The new building, costing about $30,- 
000, will be a one-story structure with 
accommodation for warehouse, show- 
rooms, office and factory for manufac- 
turing fireproof insulating board. The 
building will have concrete foundation 
and into the construction of the building 
will enter ‘“Fibre-rock,” the insulating 
board which Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Company began to manufacture recently 
and for which a wide market has been 
found. The present expansion is due to 
the increasing sale of this material. 


Sidney Roofing & Paper Company was 
organized shortly after the war in Vic- 
toria by R. W. Mayhew, who continued 
as president. The main factory is in the 
inner harbor, Victoria. Roll roofing was 
the chief product originally, but now the 
company manufactures box board, 
ground woodpulp, dry and _ saturated 
felts, Duroid shingles, sheathing papers, 
insulation boards, waterproofing mater- 
ials and other specialties. 

The company’s chief market is Canada 
and sales have been extended into the 
prairie provinces, but the field now in- 
cludes Australia, New Zealand and 
China. 

At the Victoria plant 100 men are 
employed, and the Vancouver office and 
plant and subsidiary companies employ 
another 100. 
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ASK FOR 
TARIFF ON WOOD PULP 


Three bills aimed to place tariffs on 
wood pulp and puipwood imported into 
the United States, were introduced in 
Congress on January 5th. 

Representative Martin F. Smith, whose 
home is in Hoquiam, introduced two 
bills. One measure would prohibit the 
importation of pulpwood, wood pulp or 
any wood susceptible of use in making 
paper. His other bill was designed to 
“raise revenue by taxing imported chem- 
ical wood pulp by a tax of one-third of 
one cent per pound, gross weight.” 

The third bill was introduced by Dele- 
gate Anthony J. Dimond of Alaska and 
provides for a tax on imported pulp- 
wood of $2 per cord; $7.50 per ton on 
unbleached chemical wood pulp; $10 
per ton on bleached chemical wood pulp; 
and, $4.50 per ton on mechanically 
ground wood pulp. 

Along the same lines, the Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce, of which F. W. 
Mathias is manager, dispatched a letter 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull ask- 
ing for a tariff on paper products so 
that timber resources on the Olympic 
Peninsula could be developed. In reply 
Francis B. Sayre, assistant Secretary of 
State, wrote that the commercially avail- 
able pulpwood in the United States was 
insufficient to take care of the demand, 
and pointed out the benefits being de- 
rived from trade agreements with other 
countries, particularly with Canada. 

Officials of the Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce issued the following state- 
ment: 


“Through the efforts of Congressman 
Martin F. Smith,” “the government is 
spending $4,500,000 on jetties so that 
large vessels can come into Grays Har- 
bor thereby developing state and govern- 
ment timber lands. It does not seem 
consistent that this sum would be spent 
to develop our timber lands and then 
have the timber declared inaccessible. 

“Our investigation has revealed that 
we have billions of cubic feet of pulp- 


wood available on federal and state lands 
of the Olympic peninsula and these rig- 
ures have been supplied us by govern- 
ment agencies who have made surveys. 
We are of the opinion that Mr. Hull has 
been given the wrong information. 

“On a sustained yield basis there is 
enough pulpwood available to operate 10 
more pulpmills on Grays Harbor with a 
total of 2,000 tons daily capacity. In 
western Washington alone there is, ac- 
cording to the forestry service survey, 
28,000,000,000 cubic feet of available 
and easily accessible pulpwood in fed- 
eral and privately owned lands.” 

Those advocating the increased tariff 
also pointed out that in several cases of 
late, vessels have arrived in Pacific Coast 
ports, unloaded various imports from 
South America then left port in ballast 
to load lumber and timber products in 
Canadian ports. 

It was indicated that the matter would 
be taken up with Congressman Smith 
and his cooperation asked toward secur- 
ing a tariff which would help develop 
the timber lands of the peninsula, bring 
more industry to Grays Harbor and thus 
provide jobs for Grays Harbor residents. 


SPENCER 
VISITS COAST 

George S. Spencer, general manger of 
E. D. Jones & Sons of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts was on the Pacific Coast the 
early part of January and called upon a 
number of the mills accompanied by A. 
M. Mears of the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company, agents for E. D. Jones. 


VERNON 
DOWN SIX DAYS IN 1936 

During the Christmas holidays the 
Vernon, Calif., plant of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., shut down for three days, 
bringing to six the total number of in- 
active days during all of the past year. 
Inspection and maintenance work was 
the cause. 
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CONCERNING 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ALL HEMLOCK NEWS PRINT 


This journal recently received the fol- 
lowing letter and article from B. T. Mc- 
Bain of Portland, who has had many 
years of experience in the pulp and pa- 
per industry. 

“In the last copy of your very interest- 
ing and instructive magazine appeared 
an article on the attempts being made 
to increase the percentage of hemlock in 
news print. The enclosed short article 
may be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

“Twenty-five years ago when I took 
charge of the mills at West inn, Oregon, 
I well remember a statement made to me 
by John Lewthwaite who was then super- 
intendent of the West Linn mill and the 
dean of all West Coast paper makers. 
He remarked that there is very little 
new under the sun and that each per- 
son as he progresses in his work will get 
the idea he has invented something new, 
while, in most cases, the idea had bee 
tried out many years before and found 
wanting. At the same time he remarked 
that conditions have changed and that 
each generation is working under differ- 
ent conditions than the previous one, 
making it possible for an idea which 
failed twenty years ago, with the better 
knowledge of mechanics and chemistry, 
to be a success in the present. He was 
always willing to try something again, 
even though it had been tried and failed 
one or more times during his fifty years 
of practical paper making experience. 

“The only reason that West Linn mill 
did not continue making news print from 
100 per cent hemlock was the demand 
for a brighter sheet caused by the im- 
portation of foreign papers after the 
close of the war. At the present time, 
however, the chemicals used for bright- 


ening groundwood and the better water, 
after filtering, should make it possible 
to make as good a sheet from all hem- 
lock, provided the pulp is properly 
ground for the intended purpose. 
(Signed) B. T. McBain 
Hemlock News Print 

During the World War, when spruce 
logs were in great demand for many 
purposes, there were weeks at a time 
when nothing but hemlock was available 
for pulp wood. The Crown Willamette 
West Linn mill ran for over six weeks 
at one stretch without a stick of any- 
thing but hemlock going into the 
groundwood and sulphite mills. Of 
course, it is possible some white fir could 
have been in the hemlock rafts and not 
reported as such. This would -0t be over 
5 per cent at any time and probably 
averaged less than 1 per cent over the 
war period. 

It was nearly a month after the 100 
per cent hemlock pulpwood era started 
before the machine tenders learned of 
the change in stock, and then only by 
word of mouth from the groundwood 
mill foreman during an argument. The 
machines ran as well; the production did 
not fall off, and when the water was 
not muddy from excess rainfall, the col- 
or of the product, made then without 
aniline of any kind was able to pass 
muster. In fact, the color was better 
than the summer product made 100 per 
cent from lap groundwood pulp in out- 
of-door storage. 

I mention this to again point out that 
there is nothing much new under the 
sun and that those who are now experi- 
menting with hemlock, with the idea of 
possible 100 per cent use thereof, are 
not working on an entirely new problem. 
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CROWN LOGGING 
CAMPS CLOSE UNTIL MARCH 


All Crown Willamette Paper Company 
logging camps closed down in Decem- 
ber, the last being the Cathlamet, Wash- 
ington operation, which closed Decem- 
ber 12th. 


They are not expected to open again 
until March as the company is said to 
have a six months supply of logs on 
hand. 


PRODUCTION RATIO 
SUMMARIES FOR 1936 


The production ratio reports by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association for 
1936 ranged from a low in paper pro- 
duction of 76.1% in January to a high 
of 88% in November, compared with 
a high for 1935 of 75.6% in October 
and a low of 64.9 in July. These fig- 
ures are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper & Pulp 
Association. December 1934 was 59.6%. 


According to reports to the National 
Paperboard Association the inch-hours 
production ratio for 1936 reached a high 
in October with 82%. The low point 
was 61% in January. In 1935 the high 
month was also October with 76% and 
the low month was July with 59%. 


ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD 60TH MEETING 


The 60th Annual Meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
and allied organizations will be held at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
February 22-26, 1937. 


The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation will not hold a banquet nor a 
luncheon this year. There will be, how- 
ever, an Open Meeting at 2:30 P.M., 
on Thursday, February 25th, at which 
important aspects of the association’s 
work will be presented for discussion and 
for the determination of policy. 

During the week there will be two 
general luncheons at which prominent 
speakers will discuss current subjects. 
The Salesmen’s Association Luncheon 
will be held on Tuesday, February 23rd, 
and the Techinacl Association Luncheon 
will be held on Wednesday, February 
24th. 

There will be no identification certi- 
ficates for reduced rates to the conven- 
tion. The eastern roads are not allow- 
ing reduced rates to conventions since 
reduction in passenger fares a _ few 
months ago but some of the western and 
southern lines allow reduced fares over 
their lines. 


FOREST 
INVENTORY COMPLETED 

The monumental task of cruising and 
mapping forest resources of Oregon and 
Washington swung into its final lap 
early in January, when W. H. Bolles of 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, ran the 
last mile of timber cruise in Baker Coun- 
ty, northeastern Oregon. The forest sur- 
vey authorized by an act of congress in 
1928 became a major project of the ex- 
periment station in this region in 1930 
and has since been steadily advanced 
under direction of H. J. Andrews, chief 
of the section. The cruising and type 
mapping of Washington forests. was 
finished a year ago, leaving the north- 
east corner of Oregon to be completed 
in 1936. Technically trained timber es- 
timators and mappers have now returned 
to Portland from the Blue mountains of 
Oregon with word that all field work 
of the survey has been accomplished. 

Meanwhile the office staff of drafts- 
men has been preparing maps to show 
the location of all classes of timber 
growth and computers have been com- 
piling volume of tree species and areas 
of forest types by ownership class. 

One of the products of the forest 
survey is a lithographed map showing 
in colors some 25 different classifications 
of forest growth such as old growth 
Douglas fir, spruce-hemlock, second 
growth, subalpine type, recent cutovers, 
and burns. These maps give an ex- 
tremely graphic picture of the forest 
situation, being printed on four sheets 
to each state on a scale of one-fourth 
inch to the mile. Maps and statistics for 
the Douglas fir region of western Ore- 
gon and Washington were completed 
first and have been available to the 
public for some time. 

In addition to the inventory of forest 
resources, other phases of the survey 
include study of the rate of forest de- 
pletion from fire, cutting and other 
causes, and study of actual and poten- 
tial growth. These data are held essen- 
tial to any economic forecast upon which 
intelligent sustained yield forest manage- 
ment or stabilized forest industry can be 
based. 


LAUNCH NEW TUG 
FOR PORT TOWNSEND 

On January 2nd the Diamond Z-11, 
an all-welded tseel tug was launched in 
Portland. The new tug, which is 57% 
feet in length, was built by the Commer- 
cial Iron Works for the National Paper 
Products Company. It will be powered 
with an 160 horsepower diesel engine 
and will have sleeping accommodations 
for two men. It is said to be the largest 
all-welded tugboat built in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


HYDE OF WARREN 
VISITS PACIFIC COAST 

Early in January, John E. Hyde, vice- 
president and mill manager of the Cum- 
berland Mills, Maine plant of the S. D. 
Warren Company, visited the Pacific 
Coast, stopping off to inspect in com- 
pany with W. L. Raymond the mills of 
the Olympic Forest Products Company, 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company 
and the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company. 


LEBANON 
INSTALLING WATER TOWER 

The Lebanon, Oregon mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company is 
completing the installation of a 75,000 
gallon steel water tower. 
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OLD TIMERS 
REUNION AT WEST LINN 

Once a year the old-time employees, 
now retired, of the West Linn mill of 
the Crown-Willamette Paper Company 
hold a dinner and reminisce. Last year 
the turkey dinner was held at noon De- 
cember 17th at the West Linn Inn. 

Clarence E. Bruner, manager of West 
Linn, was both host and _ toastmaster. 
Seventeen veterans of Crown-Willamette 
attended to hear the guest of honor, 
Franklin T. Griffith of Portland, a for- 
mer Crown employee, discuss his days at 
West Linn. Mr. Griffith praised the 
social security act and the unemployment 
insurance measures, saying that in his 
opinion they were the “most humani- 
tarian and progressive acts of legisla- 
tion ever passed by Congress.” Acknow- 
ledging flaws in the original acts, Mr. 
Griffith said he believed they would be 
corrected before the time arrives for the 
government to begin paying the retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. Griffith stated his belief that the 
young men of today should be educated 
in the importance of preparing for old 
age whereby an income will provide the 
individual with the necessities of life. 
He expressed his opposition to pensions 
or unemployment plans by industries, 
saying that there should be no chance 
for failure.. Government, state or pri- 
vate insurance companies should control 
the program. 

Mr. Bruner introduced all present and 
several old timers and guests gave short 
talks. 

The retired Crown employees who at- 
tended were: A. M. Sinnott, J. D. Baker, 
Joe Lynch, J. A. Ream, Sr., W. H. 
Lightowler, Clint Cole, Harry Baxter, E. 
A. Leighton, Thomas Warner, M. E. 
Clancy, W. J. McKillican, Olaf Larson, 
Sid Moser, E. I. Shaw, George Rakel, 
Grant Criteser, Frank Fosberg, E. P. 
Carpenter, D. M. Shanks, William God- 
ferg and E. S. Jarrett. Others present 
were: C. E. Bruner, F. T. Griffith, M. J. 
Otis, M. J. Otis, R. O. Hunt, J. A. Ream, 


Jr., and Pete Laurs. 


NEW FELLOWSHIP 
IN FOREST CHEMISTRY 

The Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
land, Michigan has established a fellow- 
ship in wood and cellulose chemistry at 
the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse Universitv. This fellowship 
is to run for three years and may be ex- 
tended further by agreement between the 
college authorities and representatives of 
the chemical company. The _investiga- 
tions under this fellowship will have par- 
ticular emphasis with relation to the 
chemical utilization of wood and_ its 
several constituents. 

William R. Davis of Port Jefferson, 
L. I., N. Y. has qualified as an accept- 
able candidate for this fellowship and 
has been appointed by Dean Samuel N. 
Spring of the College of Forestry. The 
investigations, which Mr. Davis will carry 
on, will be under the immediate super- 
vision of Dr. Floyd C. Peterson. He 
will be assisted in the direction of this 
work by a committee consisting of W. 
R. Collings and S. L. Bass of the Dow 
Chemical Company and Professor Clar- 
ence E, Libby, head of the Department of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacture at the State 
College. 

“The College of Forestry in accepting 
this fellowship,” says Professor Libby, 
feels gratified to know that the funda- 
mental nature of its instruction in chem- 
istry, which is the basis of its pulp and 





paper curriculum, is sufficiently appre- 
ciated by this chemical manufacturer to 
influence them to establish an unsolicited 
fellowship at the college. During the 
past two years the Dow Company has 
employed a considerable number of 
graduates of the Pulp and Paper De- 
partment of the College of Forestry for 
cellulose development work.” 


OREGON PULP 
REFINANCING BONDS 

The Oregon State Corporation Com- 
missioner on December 14th granted a 
permit to the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company, whose mill is at Salem, and 
whose head office is in Portland, to is- 
sue 5% income bonds and/or warrants 
in exchange for outstanding 8% pre- 
ferred stock in an amount not to exceed 
$1,066,700. 

Following the granting of the permit 
President F. W. Leadbetter sent a letter 
to all preferred stockholders offering to 
exchange income bonds paying 5% for 
the 8% preferred stock upon which divi- 
dends are in arrears $33,33 % on each 
share of $100 par value preferred, as 
of February 1, 1936. By December Ist, 
1936, the arrearage was $40 per share. 

The purpose of the offer, said Mr. 
Leadbetter, was to provide early return 
co the preferred stockholders on their 
investment. 

Under this plan the company offers 
to exchange 5 per cent income bonds, 
dated February 1, 1936, and maturing 
January 1, 1966, in exchange for its 
preferred stock and accumulated divi- 
dent rights thereon, on the basis of 
$133.33% face value of bonds for each 
share of its preferred stock, the interest 
to be paid annually if earned and if not 
earned in whole or in part in any year 
such portion of the interest to accumu- 
late and be payable before any dividents 
are paid on any class of stock. 

On February 1, 1936, the accumulated 
dividends on the preferred stock were 
$33.334%% a share which, added to the 
par value of the stock, namely $100, 
makes $133.334% a share, which has 
therefore been taken as the basis of ex- 
change for one share of the preferred 
stock and the accumulated dividend 
rights thereto. The interest rate on the 
income bonds would be equivalent to 
nearly 7 per cent divident on the par 
value of the preferred stock exchanged 
therefor. 

If this plan becomes effective the man- 
agement contemplates the payment on 
June 1, 1937, of:-interest on the out- 
standing bonds for. the period February 
1, 1936, to December 31, 1936, that is, 
4.5 per cent of the face value of such 
bonds. 

The exchange will be consummated by 
Title & Trust company, authorized agent 
for the company for that purpose. 

During the depression it became 
necessary to suspend payment of divi- 
dends on the preferred stock and to ar- 
range with holders of the company’s 
bonds for a four-year extension of bond 
maturities. 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. Lead- 
better said: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the net 
earnings of the company for 1935 and 
the first nine months of 1936 are sub- 
stantial and encouraging, the time when 
payment of dividends on the preferred 
stock can be resumed is extremely in- 
definite. Even though the bonds could 
be refinanced on a satisfactory basis, 
this solution would not remedy the very 
unsatisfactory situation which exists by 
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reasons of the accumulated and unpaid 
dividends on the preferred stock, total- 
ing $40 a share as of December 1, 1936, 
which could not be paid for a further 
indefinite period. 

“For these reasons and because it feels 
that an attempt to refinance the bonds 
prior to some adjustment in respect to 
these accumulated dividends might ad- 
versely affect such refinancing or render 
it inadvisable, the management has as- 
siduously sought a solution that would 
allow the preferred stockholders an early 
and adequate return on their investment. 
The plan presented is the result, and it 
should enable preferred stockholders who 
co-operate with the company by accept- 
ing the offer contained therein to receive 
prompt and regular interest.” 


NEW OFFICERS 
OF EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the Executive Council 
early in December Bart Tidland of Cam- 
as was elected president of the Pacific 
Northwest Pulp and Paper Mill Em- 
ployees Association, whose membership 
is made up of the two unions, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers. 

Mr. Tidland, past vice-president, suc- 
ceeds E. Denby Browne of Vancouver, 
Washington, who some months ago left 
the pulp and paper industry to accept 
a position with the Washington State 
Department of Labor and Industries. 

L. C. Greene of St. Helens, Oregon is 
the new vice-president of the association. 
D. C. Beck of Vancouver, Washington 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
Executive Council created by Mr. 
Browne’s resignation. 

John Sherman, continues as secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Mr. Sher- 
man is also vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. The other 
members of the council are Arthur Char- 
nock of Sumner, Washington and 
Charles Davis of Salem, Oregon. 

Attending the meeting were F C. 
Barnes, Pacific Coast representat' of 
the Pulp and Sulphite Workers a . Er- 
nest S. Lambton, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative for the Paper Makers. 


35 YEAR CLUB 
HOLDS BANQUET 

The 35 Year Club of the Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Company at West Linn, 
Oregon held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet in Portland at the Heathman Ho- 
tel in early December. 

Members of the club have all been 
with the company for 35 years or over 
in continual service. Only the men in 
active service were present at the meet- 
ing. Fifteen men constitute the member- 
ship, the oldest in point of service being 
Otto Erickson, who has 47 years of serv- 
ice with Crown Willamette to his credit. 

Those present at the dinner were: C. 
A. Baxter, president; F. A. Burdon, sec- 
retary; Bruner, Cito Erickson, 
Charles Croner, Ira Lytsell, George 
Howell, F. A. Hammerle, William Peters, 
Guy Reddick, and Lake May. C. Charles 
ose Ed Fredericks were unable to at- 
tend. 


ERNEST 
VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 

A. A. Ernst, manager of the Los An- 
geles branch, Everett Pulp and Paper 
Company, with offices at 124 W. 4th St., 
enjoyed the Christmas holidays in com- 
pany with his family at San Francisco. 
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DAN DUGGAN 
PASSES AWAY 


Daniel J. Duggan, superintendent of 
steam and motive power of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, died of a heart 
attack on the morning of December 
26th. 

Mr. Duggan suffered a heart attack 
while driving his car and passed away 
in the Everett General Hospital a half 
hour after. Before coming to a stop his 
car hit two automobiies and a truck. 

Mr. Duggan had been with the Ev- 
erett Pulp & Paper Company for nearly 
26 years, having come West from Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan in 1911, where he was 
employed by the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Surviving Mr. Duggan are his wife, 
Mrs. Della Duggan; a son Wardell Dug- 
gan of Everett, and a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Colten of Detroit. Mr. Duggan was a 
life member and a past exalted ruler of 
the Everett Elk’s lodge. Funeral services 
were held at the Elk’s Temple on Tues- 
day, December 29th. 


RFC LOAN REPAID 
BY PUGET SOUND & CASCADE RY. 


The loan of $300,000 made in 1932 
to the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway, 
subsidiary of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company, by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, was repaid in full 
in December, the final payment amount- 
ing to $97,620. The release of the mort- 
gage covering the railway property was 
filed in Skagit County. 

The parent company had fully guar- 
anteed payment of the loan to the RFC, 
which was made to enable the railway 
to carry on operations at a time when 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany was faced with many difficulties 
arising from the drop in pulp prices, 
which in turn had been carried down to 
the lowest point by the depreciated cur- 
rencies of Sweden, Finland, Norway and 
Germany. 

Payments have been promptly made 
according to the agreement with the 
RFC, the final one in December. 

It is said to be one of the few loans 
that have been repaid in full to date 
which were made to short line rail- 
roads. 


PAPER MAKERS 
CONTRIBUTE $400 


The annual Paper Makers Ball, spon- 
sored by the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers of Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington was a success in every way and 
produced even more money for charity 
than did the 1935 affair. 

Chairman Charles G. Brown turned 
over a check for $400 to the Christmas 
Fund raised annually by the Port An- 
geles Evening News, a check for $75 to 
the Altruistic Club for its work, and 
checks for $25 each to the Red Cross 
and Salvation Army. 


FOLEY 
VISITS FLORIDA 
Harold Foley, executive vice-president 
of Powell River Company, spent the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays in 
Florida, where he formerly made his 
home managing Brooks-Scanlon lumber 
interests before coming ,to British Co- 
lumbia last summer. Before returning to 
Vancouver he went to New York, where 
he met R. Bell-Irving, another Powell 
River vice-president, who has been mak- 
ing a short business trip east. 
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NEW STEAMSHIP 
LINE TO HANDLE 
COASTWISE PULP AND PAPER 


The Coastwise Line, a new steamship 
organization, was recently formed with 
the experienced Pacific Coast shipping 
man, Hector M. Hunt, as president. 
Headquarters will be in Portland. 

According to press reports the new 
firm, financed by San Francisco, Seattle 
and Portland capital, coming largely 
from cargo producing firms. Mr. Hunt 
announiced that six steel ships would op- 
erate in the new Coastwise service taking 
the place of the suspended service of the 
Admiral and Nelson lines. 

Three steamers will operate between 
Portland and California and three be- 
tween Seattle and California points. 

Mr. Hunt was quoted in the press as 
saying that while the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company and the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation had no corporate con- 
nection with the new line their plants 
would supply cargo. 

The Panama Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, intercoastal line, will serve as gen- 
eral agent in California for the new 
Coastwise Company and will handle 
shipments moving to the Atlantic Coast, 
the transfer point being San Francisco. 
Panama Pacific is the intercoastal opera- 
tion of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company. 


ATTEMPTS AT PAPER TARIFF 
EVASIONS INCREASING 


The improved paper market in the 
United States is resulting in a greatly 
increased effort of foreign paper mills 
to take advantage of American condi- 
tions, with the result that the attempted 
evasions of the Tariff laws are growing 
in number. According to Warren B. Bul- 
lock, Manager of the Import Committee 
of the American Paper Industry new 
cases coming before the Customs officials 
or Customs Courts in the last month in- 
clude the following: 


Two problems involving lithographed 
writing paper in boxes. One shipment is 
of boxes containing 24 sheets of writing 
vaper and envelopes, to be sold by the 
box. The other case involves boxes of 
100 lithographed sheets and envelopes 
for sale individually as letter paper with 
envelopes. In each case the importers 
are claiming the merchandise dutiable as 
papeterie under the reciprocal trade 
agreement with France, dutiable at 30 
percent. Before this agreement the rate 
was 40 per cent. 

Two importations of fine Japanese 
tissue at San Francisco were classified 
for duty at 6 cents per pound and 20 
per cent, but the importers claim in Cus- 
toms Court that the proper rate is 5 
cents per pound and 15 per cent. 

An importer of kraft wrapping paper 
at Los Angeles has appealed to the Cus- 
toms Court against the value of $85.50 
per ton f.o.b., Sweden on which duty 
was collected, claiming the proper duti- 
able value is the actual sale price of $60 
per ton, c.i.f. Los Angeles. 

One importation of marble paper 
classified for duty at 5 cents per pound 
and 15 per cent, claimed by importer to 
be dutiable at 41% cents per pound and 
10 per cent. 

One importation of mending tape 
classified for duty at 5 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent, claimed by importer to 
be dutiable at 3 cents per pound and 15 
per cent as greaseproof paper. 

One importation of basic blue print 
paper classified for duty at 20 per cent 


claimed by importer to be dutiable at 5 
per cent. 

Five shipments of waxed paper candy 
wrappers classified for duty at 5 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent as manufac- 
tures of waxed paper, claimed by im- 
porter to be dutiable at 3 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent as waxed paper. 


CONTRIBUTE TO 
APPLE AD CAMPAIGN 


The Pacific Northwest paper manu- 
facturers contributed recently a substan- 
tial check to Washington State Apples, 
Inc., according to manager C. E. Chase. 
The amount was not announced. The 
total advertising and promotion cam- 
paign expected to be raised is about 
$20,000. The money will be employed to 
promote the consumption of Washing- 
ton grown apples. 

Besides the paper industry other heavy 
contributors are the railroads, utilities, 
Yakima and Wenatchee Valley business 
men, box manufacturers and chemical 
companies. 


RAINIER CONSTRUCTION 
MAKING STEADY PROGRESS 


By Christmas time the first building 
of the new unit at the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company’s mill at Shelton, Wash- 
ington, which had been contracted for 
had been roofed over and the concrete 
walls were being poured. The main ma- 
chine room section has its concrete walls 
completed and the steel roof trusses were 
almost all in place. Weather, first heavy 
rains and then continued cold, slowed 
of construction during the early part of 
January. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
OF POLISH WOOD PULP MILLS 


Production of chemical pulp in Poland 
has lagged largely because the demand 
from the domestic market appeared lim- 
ited and export prospects uncertain. A 
recent revival in the paper trade as a re- 
sult of which domestic consumption ex- 
ceeded for the first time a 5 kilogram per 
capita, disclosed the inability of Polish 
wood pulp mills to meet. At present 
there are only 4 chemical pulp mills in 
operation with a total capacity produc- 
tion of 86,000 metric tons, of which 66,- 
000 represent sulphite pulp and 20,000 
sulphate pulp. 

Domestic consumption of mechanical 
pulp also exceeds local production thus 
necessitating imports. At present some 
of the mechanical pulp mills are inactive 
and their antiauated equipment and high 
production costs discourage former oper- 
ations. Most of the paper mills handi- 
capped by the insufficient supply of me- 
chanical pulp are now seeking credit to 
extend, modernize or install pulp produc- 
tion equipment in order to meet the cur- 
rent demand. According to the Polish 
Paper Association, there are at present 
25 mechanical pulp mills in Poland man- 
ufacturing a total of 55,000 metric tons 
of pulp annually. The annual capacity 
production of these mills is stated to be 
75,200 metric tons. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between actual production and 
actual capacity is explained by run-down 
plant equipment which originally capa- 
ble of producing the stated amounts, is 
now obsolescent. In fact, most plants 
in this field urgently require renovation. 
Plans for new mills are in progress, but 
their realization is still uncertain. (Com- 
mercial Attache George R. Canty, War- 
saw.) 
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DREDGING 
SHELTON WATERWAY 

Work is under way by the Hart Con- 
struction Company of Tacoma under a 
contract let by the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company for the dredging of approxi- 
mately 2,000 cubic yards of material 
from the waterway alongside the com,r 
pany’s mill at Shelton, Washington. 

The work will provide a deeper chan- 
nel for tugs and scows 175 by 50 feet. 
The dredged material will be filled be- 
hind the bulkhead at the east end of 
the pulp mill dock, providing additional 
filled in land suitable for future use. 


PAPER IMPORTERS 
STILL FILING CLAIMS 


Despite the almost hopeless chance of 
securing a favorable decision, importers 
of various papers are continuing to claim 
that their shipments are entitled to the 
20 percent preferential reduction in duty 
rate given goods from Cuba on the basis 
of most favored nation treaties with the 
exporting nations. The long list of such 
claims filed with United States Customs 
Courts during the past month as com- 
piled by the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry indicates the 
extent to which imports of paper are in- 
creasing. Such imports during the past 
month included the following: 

White blocking paper from Germany. 

Drawing paper from Germany (Two 
shipments). 

Bristol Board from Germany. 

Tissue veneer paper from Japan. 

Kraft wrapping from Norway. 

Esparto book paper from England. 

Pulp board from Austria. 

Indurated fiberware from Germany. 

Adhesive mending tissue from Ger- 
many. 

Miscellaneous paper from Germany 
(Seven shipments). 

Book paper from Finland. 

Photographic tissue from England. 

Decorated and fancy paper from Ger- 
many (Nine shipments). 

Filter Masse from Germany. 

Transfer paper from Germany (Four 
shipments). 

Kraft Wrapping from Sweden. 

Litho transfer paper from Hong 
Kong. 

Writing Paper from Germany. 


MARKET FOR WRAPPING 
AND FINE PAPERS IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina offers a distinctly encourag- 
ing and promising market for wrapping 
and fine papers at present. The import- 
ance of the domestic industry is increas- 
ing, however, and as this industry ex- 
tends its production it is only natural 
that imports will decrease proportionately. 
On the other hand the variety of de- 
mand is such as to make it impractical to 
produce specialized types and kinds of 
paper and requirements in these lines, at 
least for some years to come, will have 
to be imported from overseas sources. 

e domestic industry has a production 
of comparatively wide variety of wrap- 
ping papers made from imported pulp. 
Other types are imported and further 
processed locally. For instance, a fairly 
good waxed paper is being offered for 
sale, the raw stock of which was import- 
ed and converted locally into a waxed 
paper. The sum total of the industry’s 
production of wrapping paper of all 
types and kinds during 1935 was 7,178 
short tons. 

Most of the quality book paper which 
is employed in the manufacture of books, 


bulletins and magazines of the better 
quality is imported’ from abroad, the 
leading suppliers being the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and Germany. The 
United States can sell on a price basis 
only a paper coated on one side. Under 
this particular heading the government’s 
recent decree identifying the type and 
kind of paper which can be imported free 
is particularly applicable, as the new 
watermarked paper which has been estab- 
lished as an import type will go largely 
for the manufacture of books and muag- 
azines. It is impossible to estimate either 
the total consumption of the country or 
the proportion which is supplied by fore- 
ign manufacturers in relation to the do- 
mestic industry. Socalled coated book pa- 
per, machine finish, English finish and 
super-calendar are all made locally and 
of good quality. Coated papers are all 
imported largely from Germany or Italy, 
while papers coated on one side and used 
for labels, cigarette packages, etc., are 
imported from the United States. 


It is estimated that local production of 
writing paper probably accounts for 50 
per cent of the demand. Price factor is 
an important and ruling consideration 
between the local and imported papers. 
In some quarters it has been suggested 
that by aggressive and independent ac- 
tion, the demand for imported paper 
could be increased. Germany and Fin- 
land are at present the largest suppliers 
of imported ledger paper, with some com- 
petition from Norway, the Netherlands 
and Sweden. Sulphite bond paper, usual- 
ly a No. 4, is imported from the United 
States in fairly large quantities for the 
manufacture of letter heads. “Bank post” 
is usually used for bonds, policies, etc., 
and is considered a general utility paper 
when a high-grade product is required. 
The local market is attempting to pro- 
duce a competitive paper by taking book 
paper and giving it a hard finish. 


TWO NEW PLANTS TO 
MANUFACTURE WRAPPING 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Important rayon interests are behind a 
new mill which is being erected for the 
production of transparent wrapping pa- 
per at Bridgewater, Somerest. The works 
as planned will be the largest of their 
kind in the United Kingdom. It is 
anticipated that the first unit will come 
into production before the end of the 
current year. 

Another plant for the production of 
transparent wrapping is being built at 
Lochboisdale. In this instance a sea- 
weed will be used as a raw material. It 
is reported that arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the erection of two 
similar plants in the same area. 

Application has been made to the Im- 
port Duties Advisory Committee for an 
increase of the customs duty on trans- 
parent wrappings. (Assistant Commercial 
Attache James Somerville, Jr., London.) 


ONE UNION 
HELPS ANOTHER 


When a charter wis granted recently 
to the newly formed local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
in St. Helens, Oregon, the well estab- 
lished local of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers extended a helping hand. 

Members of the I. B. P. S. & P. M. 
W. in the machine room, beater room 
and finishing room were immediately 
transferred to the papermakers organiza- 
tion. In the form of a resolution the 
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Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
resolved to support the paper makers 
local in every way and then offered tang- 
ible help by granting the use of their 
own hall free of charge until July Ist, 
1937 with no charge for the use of the 
equipment. 

Besides the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers voted $50 to be given to 
the new Paper Makers local to pay for 
their charter. 


BELLINGHAM 
PROTECTS WATER RIGHTS 


As part of the City of Bellingham’s 
program to provide additional water for 
industrial use, particularly pulp and pa- 
per mill usage, the board of water com- 
missioners, early in December authorized 
Water Superintendent Jack Adams and 
City Attorney H. S. Dawson to go to 
Olympia and renew the city’s filing per- 
mits on the South Fork of the Nooksack 
River, Skookum Creek and on Lake 
Whatcom. Rights were filed some time 
ago but under the law must be renewed 
to keep the city’s claim alive. 

The renewed application as filed, 
covered 25,000 cubic feet from the south 
fork of the Nooksack River for domestic, 
industrial and power use. 


Bellingham’s water resources are being 
thoroughly studied by engineers exper- 
ienced in water supply problems. The 
extension of Bellingham’s water supply 
was instigated by the application of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
for additional water. 


DEVELOPMENTS 
IN RUSSIAN INDUSTRY 


From the Timber Trades Journal 
(London) we reprint the following news 
concerning the Russian plans for expan- 
sion of pulp and paper production. 

Measures for a greater utilization of 
the vast fir forests in the northern terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union for the pro- 
duction of paper and cellulose were dis- 
cussed at a recent conference of timber 
workers held in Archangel. The develop- 
ment of the northern timber industry 
during the coming Third Five-Year Plan 
will be based on fir. Fir forests consti- 
tute 60 per cent of the timber land in 
the northern territory, and a third of 
the fir resources of the entire country. 

It is proposed to increase the annual 
output of sulphite cellulose and sulphate 
cellulose. This will enable the paper in- 
dustry of the northern territory to pro- 
duce annually 184,000 tons more than 
the present total output of all the paper- 
making concerns under the control of 
the Commissariat of the Timber Indus- 
try. 

To realize this program, new cellulose 
plants and paper factories are to be con- 
structed. The output capacity: of the sul- 
phite plant now being built in Arch- 
angel will be doubled. Cellulose plants 
will be put up in the Mezensk basin, one . 
at Syktyvkar and another on the Pe- 
chora, as well as a new paper factory 
near Kotlas. 

It is estimated, according to a Soviet 
report, that by the end of the Third 
Five-Year Plan 70 to 75 million cubic 
metres of timber will be produced an- 
nually by the mills of the northern ter- 
ritory. By that time all the processes of 
production will be mechanized. All saws 
will be electrically driven; wide-gauge 
railways will be hauling the timber, and 
tractor-sleighs will be in extensive use 
across the wastes of the frozen North. 
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IMPORTERS START DRIVE TO 
NULLIFY IMPORT REGULATIONS 


Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the 
Paper Industry, reports that representa- 
have an- 


American 


tives of importing interests 
nounced plans for a massed drive to se- 
cure relief from some of the provisions 
of existing tariff laws which hamper 
their operations. 

An effort will be made to secure 
changes in existing regulations by ap- 
peal to administration officials. Amend- 
ments to the existing tariff law will be 
asked to change provisions which are 
beyond the authority of the Treasury 
Department to alter by regulation. A 
modification of the present provisions 
for marking foreign goods with the 
country of origin is listed as one of the 
importers’ objectives. A change in the 
law is to be asked to deny American 
manufacturers the opportunity they now 
have of appeal to the customs courts 
for judicial review of provisions of the 
tariff law. The importers particularly ob- 
ject to the provision by which in such 
cases the government, for its own preo- 
tection, collects duty at the higher rate 
when there is a question which of two 
rates is correct. Under the present pro- 
cedure the government collects the higher 
duty, pending court decision, and if a 
lower rate is found to be correct the 
excess duty is refunded. The importers 
seek to have the law provide for the pay- 
ment of the lower rate until the courts 
finally rule on the issue. 


“Needless to say,” says Mr. Bullock, 
“the import committee’s experience in 
customs matters will be utilized to the 
fullest extent needed to protect the in- 
terests of American manufacturers 
against any effort to unduly reduce the 
protection which present law and prac- 
tice gives domestic producers.” 


Associated Press dispatches from 
Washington state that despite the result 
of the election in which ahe administra- 
tion considers it was given a mandate to 
proceed with the present trade agree- 
ment policy, an aggressive minority will 
endeavor to secure changes in the pres- 
ent methods of bartering for trade con- 
cessions. It is also announced that sev- 
eral new agreements, such as one with 
Great Britain, are under consideration 
between this country and other nations. 


The United States Customs Court has 
refused to pass on the constitutionality 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
in a test case brought by the Florida 
pineapple growers. The Florida associa- 
tion made a sample importation of pine- 
apples, and then protested against the 
reduced rate of duty imposed, claiming 
that the Trade Agreement Act was un- 
constitutional, and that the original 
higher duty fixed by the Tariff Act of 
1930 should be levied. The court held 
that the importers as such could not 
prove injury by an importation at the 
reduced duty rate. The fruit growers will 
appeal from this decision. 

Another case is pending, however, in 
which the constitutionality of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act is ques- 
tioned, and is expected to be called for 
trial at an early date. This second case 
does not involve the issue of injury to 
the importer in which the pineapple 
case was decided. 





DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
JAPANESE WOOD PULP MARKET 


A considerable amount of space in the 
local press has been devoted to pulp 
during the past several months, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Carl H. Boehringer. Jap- 
anese industrialists are intensely inter- 
ested in obtaining new sources of supply 
for pulp both for paper making and 
for the manufacture of rayon. Inven- 
tors are also busy attempting to produce 
pulp from domestic raw materials. In 
general, most of the publicity given the 
subject has been of an extremely opti- 
mistic nature, although news of several 
definite developments have been pub- 
lished. Among others is the article ap- 
pearing in the “Industrial Nippon” of 
October 15, to the effect that the South 
Manchurian Railway Company has de- 
cided to embark upon the pulp manu- 
facturing industry on a large scale. The 
report states that the company has al- 
ready drawn up a comprehensive plan 
in preparation for large scale production 
of staple fiber to be used as a mixture 
with Manchurian wool in the manufac- 
ture of cloth for uniforms to be used by 
employees of the railway, the Manchukuo 
Government and other semi-Government 
companies. The railway intends to se- 
cure material for the manufacture of 
wood pulp from forests in the Hingan 
Province. 

Production of chemical and mechani- 
cal pulp in Japan during the third 
quarter of 1936 totaled 187,636 short 
tons, a slight decline compared with the 
preceding quarter and an increase of 3.5 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of last year. Total production for the first 
nine months of the year, according to 
a report made to the Japan Paper Man- 
ufacturers’ Association comprised 286,- 
477 tons of chemical pulp and 266,612 
tons of mechanical pulp as against 275,- 
709 tons of the former and 256,004 tons 
of the latter during the corresponding 
period in 1935. 

Pulp imports during the third quarter 
reached 97,277 short tons, an increase of 
17 per cent over the preceding quarter 
and 68 per cent over the third quarter 
of 1935. Imports for the nine months’ 
period reached a total of 268,408 tons, 
of which 135,441 were for paper prod- 
ucts and 132,967 for the production of 
rayon. American exporters have sup- 
plied nearly 50 per cent of the total im- 
ports during this period as against 8 
per cent for Canada. Other competitors 
in the field have been Germany and 
Sweden. 

Statistics covering stocks of pulp on 
hand in Japan are available only for 
those destined eventually for the rayon 
industry. The Japan Warehousemen’s 
Association reported 57,532 short tons 
on hand at the end of August. This 
amount represents an increase of nearly 
100 per cent over the amounts on hand 
at the end of August of the two preced- 
ing years. It is probable that fears for 
adequate supply of pulp suitable for 
rayon manufacture are largely respon- 
sible for the very heavy increase in stocks 
on hand. Rumors of increased import 
duty may also have established the con- 
dition. 

During the first nine months of 1936 
544 short tons of wood pulp were ex- 
ported as against 820 during the same 
period of 1935. 

According to quotations released by the 
Oji Paper Manufacturing Company, the 
largest producer of pulp in Japan, prices 
of domestic bleached sulphite pulp for 
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paper making during the third quarter 
remained at 9.70 yen per 100 pounds, 
this rate having been in effect since 
June, 1936. It is understood, however, 
that this price was to be advanced to 
10.50 yen, effective November 5, 1936. 
The average quotation for unbleached 
reported by the same company was 7.70 
yen per 100 pounds during the third 
quarter; effective November 5, this price 
was to be advanced to 8 yen per 100 
pounds. 


Quotations on imported pulp during 
the same period was 4.40 yen per 100 
pounds for mechanical pulp and 11.50 
yen per 100 pounds for bleached. sul- 
phite suitable for rayon manufacture. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION OF PAPER IN 
JAPAN DURING THIRD QUARTER 


Production of foreign-style or ma- 
chine-made paper in Japan by members 
of the Japan Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reached a total of 228,640 short 
tons during the third quarter, an increase 
of 4 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1935. Sales during this period 
amounted to 225,820 short tons, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


During the first nine months of 1936 
the output of foreign-style or machine- 
made paper totaled 672,724 short tons, 
an increase of nearly 5 per cent over the 
same period of 1935. Sales during this 
period show an increase of nearly 9 
per cent. 


Compared with developments in the 
pulp industry, conditions in the Jap- 
anese paper industry were relatively un- 
eventful. A few plant additions were an- 
nounced, but the most important an- 
nouncement involved the establishment 
of Japanese paper mills in North China. 
Two enterprises of this sort have been 
announced recently, the first was the 
plant of the Toyo Paper Manufactur- 
ing Industry Company to establish a mill 
between Tientsin and Taku to make Chi- 
nese-style paper for local consumption. 
The second enterprise involves the Osaka 
Godo Paper Company for the purchase 
of a lot in the Belgian concession in 
Tientsin for the purpose of erecting a 
paper mill. 

Imports of paper, excluding photo- 
graphic paper, during the third quarter 
totaled 23,972 short tons, a decline of 7 
per cent compared with the preceding 
quarter, but 19 per cent above imports 
recorded for the third quarter of 1935. 
In the preceding 2 quarters, imports of 
newsprint were particularly heavy. The 
monthly trade returns show imports of 
paper by countries of origin only for 
printing paper. Of the total imports 
amounting to 22,375 short tons during 
the third quarter of the current year, 
20,316 tons came from Canada, the re- 
maining 2,059 tons came largely from 
the United States and from Sweden. 

Exports of various types of paper 
during the same period reached a total 
of 28,500 short tons, an increase of 
nearly 11 per cent over the second quart- 
er and 19 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period last year. The bulk of these 
shipments consisted of printing papers 
and paper boards. Nearly 40 per cent 
went to Kwantung Province and 23 per 
cent went to China. The remaining 37 
per cent was distributed largely between 
Manchukuo, British India, Hong Kong, 
Netherland India and Australia. 
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NETHERLAND INDIA HOPES TO 
SUPPLY TIMBER TO 
JAPANESE PAPER INDUSTRY 


It has been announced that the Neth- 
erlands Indian Forestry Service has de- 
cided to plant 10,000 hectares (hectare = 
2.471 acres) of timber suitable for the 
manufacture of wood pulp in the resi- 
dency of Bantam, Java. The Govern- 
ment is of the opinion, according to the 
local press, that a good future market 
exists in Japan for timber of this type 
for use in the wood pulp and paper in- 
dustry and that the Japanese paper in- 
dustry will soon have difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient raw material from other 
foreign countries such as the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. 

In beginning the above cultivation, 
the Government is only following the 
example of the Japanese concern oper- 
ating a timber concession in the Sang- 
koelirang Bay district of Netherland 
Borneo. The latter concern is reported 
to be operating at present on the basis of 
an annual production capacity of 100,- 
000 cubic meters of different types of 
wood, including wood suitable for the 
paper manufacturing. 

The Government states that the plant- 
ing of the present 10,000 hectares (about 
24,000 acres) is only a beginning and 
that if export prospects warrant it, the 
area under cultivation will be greatly in- 
creased. (Trade Commissioner Donald 


W. Smith, Batavia). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PITH 
PAPER INDUSTRY OF TAIWAN 


Tsuso, or rice pith paper as it is more 
commonly known, has been in increas- 
ing demand in the United States and 
European countries during the past few 
years. 

This product is made, or rather pre- 
pared, by the process of paring with a 
long knife with a rotary motion, the 
cylindrical shaped pith into thin sheets. 
This process is performed by hand chief- 
ly by women and young girls, who pre- 
pare the pith in their own homes. 

Consequently the manufacture of pith 
paper has remained a cottage industry. 
The socalled factories handling this paper 
are engaged in the grading, packing, etc., 
of the raw and finished product. The few 
workmen employed in the factories cut- 
ting the paper from the pith are used 
for training apprentices. 

The tsuso plant is indigenous to the 
foothills of Taiwan. It is also found in 
South China, the Loo Choo Islands, and 
certain islands of the South Pacific, but 
present day utilization outside of Tai- 
wan is extremely small. In Taiwan the 
plant has chiefly grown in the Shinchiku 
Province located in the north central part 
of the island. It is also indigenous to 
certain parts of Taiwan, but the Shinchi- 
ku product is so greatly superior to that 
found elsewhere that it is only in this 
province that the plant is cultivated and 
it is in the city of Shinchiku that the 
industry is centered. 

Tsuso is grown by Formosan aborig- 
ines on government lands. Control of 
production is, of course, a difficult mat- 
ter, owing , first, to the nature of the 
plant and, secondly, to the fact that the 
actual producers are uncivilized savages. 
Efforts in the past to stimulate or en- 
courage production in accordance with 
market trends have met with only par- 
tial success. 

Sales of rice pith paper to foreign 
countries are under coutrol of Tsuso 
Manufacturers Guild.—Consul Edward S. 
Maney, Taiwan. 





SWEDISH KRAFT MILL 
EXPANSION COMPLETED 


From the November 30th issue of the 
Swedish Wood Pulp Journal we reprint 
the following comment: 

The enlargement of the Ostrand sul- 
phate mill to an output capacity of 135,- 
000 tons per annum is now completed. 
It will be remembered that the mill was 
originally built to comprise four sections, 
of which only three with an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons, were used in the 
first stage. The Swedish Pulp Company 
having decided to take also the fourth 
section into use, this has in the course 
of the present year been provided with 
the requisite machinery, and was started 
on the 12th inst. Its present output ca- 
pacity makes the Ostrand mill, at least 
for the time being, the largest sulphate 
mill in the world. 

The completion to full capacity of the 
Ostrand mill will be celebrated by the 
Swedish Pulp Co. on Dec. 4th, for which 
occasion representatives of the various 
authorities, industrial organizations and 
establishment have been invited. The 
program includes visits to Ostrand and 
to the Skonvik sawmill, and a banquet 


in the Sundsvall Town Hall. 


BRAZIL’S CONSUMPTION OF 
CITRUS FRUIT WRAPS DURING 1935 


According to information obtained 
from creditable trade sources, Brazil’s im- 
ports of paper for wrapping citrus fruit 
destined for export during the current 
year amounted to 570 metric tons, of 
which approximately 500 tons, or 88 per 
cent, was of American origin. The rest 
was supplied largely by Swedish manu- 
facturers. Up to the present no domestic 
paper has been produced which can 
compare in either price or quality to the 
imported wraps. Recently a Sao Paulo 
paper manufacturer petitioned the Fed- 
eral government to invoke the ‘“Simi- 
lares” clause of the tariff law against 
imported paper which would have sub- 
jected the latter to a prohibitive rate 
of duty. This petition was refused when 
it was found that the fruit wraps being 
made by the domestic manufacturer were 
approximately 40 per cent higher in price 
than the imported products and were of 
such poor quality as to be regarded as 
prejudicial to the interests of Brazilian 
fruits in principal consuming markets. 

It is estimated that approximately 56 
per cent (320 metric tons) of the fruit 
wraps entering the country during 1936 
were consumed in _ orange-producing 
zones in the Federal District (Campo 
Grande and Nova Iguassu), while the 
rest (250 tons) were imported through 
Santos for use in the ‘“Limeria” section 
in the state of Sao Paulo.—Trade Com- 
missioner J. Winsor Ives, Rio de janeiro. 


NEW FINNISH 
NEWS PRINT MILL 


In the Swedish Wood Pulp Journal 
for November 30th appears the follow- 
ing announcement: . 

The directors of the Tammerfors 
Linne & Jern-Manufaktur A.-B. have 
decided to extend the Company’s Ingerois 
industries by supplementing the local 
woodgrinding mill by a newsprint mill. 
At the extra shareholders’ meeting to be 
held on Dec. 8, the directors will, in con- 
junction with the resolution for the ex- 
tension, propose an increase of the share 
capital from 136 to 160 mill. Fmk. 

The company owns at Tammerfors, it 
will be rembered, not only large en- 
gineering workshops and important linen 
spinning and weaving mills, but also a 
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mechanical pulp mill and cardboard fac- 
tory with an annual capacity of about 
4,000 tons of glazed brown cardboard. 
The Ingerois wood-grinding mill, on the 
Kymmene river between Kotka and Kym- 
mene, is equipped with 15 grinders and 
three carton machines, and its present 
output is about 60,000 tons of dry pulp 
and cardboard a year. No data have ret 
been published regarding the new news 
print mill. 








MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 
SPECIALTIES IN AUSTRALIA 


During recent years paper manufac- 
turers in Australia have extended their 
scope to include many special items such 
as baking cups, doilies, souffle cups, pa- 
per towels, toilet tissue, etc. Practically 
all of the crepe paper consumed in Aus- 
tralia is now manufactured there and 
sold at a retail price varying between 5 
and 10 cents per roll. Paper napkins of 
local manufacture retail at 25 for 10 
cents, the same prices obtaining for pa- 
per cups and paper doilies. Locally- 
made pie plates retail at 24 for 20 cents 
and cake circles at 3 cents each. Toilet 
tissues are somewhat varied in prices, 
selling at 5 rolls for 20 cents for local- 
ly manufactured tissue up to as high as 
15 cents per roll for best imported. It is 
only during the last few years that Aus- 
tralian manufacturers have seriously in- 
cluded this field which in the past was 
monopolized by American suppliers. Oc- 
casionally Japanese paper napkins and 
doilies are sold in the chain stores. Even 
the Japanese manufacturers, however, 
find it difficult to compete in prices with 
local manufacturers. (Consul John W. 
Dye, Melbourne.) 


PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTE 
PAPER BY SHANGHAI MILL 


Cigarette paper is now being produced 
by one of the mills in the Shanghai dis- 
trict to the amount of 422,000 rolls an- 
nually. This paper is being consumed 
by cigarette manufacturing plants in 
China. Estimated consumption of cigar- 
ette paper annually in China is 1,200,- 
000 rolls. The mill mentioned above will 
shortly install additional machinery 
which will double their present produc- 
= (Consul Clarence E. Glass, Shang- 

ai). 


NEW KRAFT 
PAPER MACHINE FOR FINLAND 


In the Swedish Wood Pulp Journal 
for November 30th appeared the fol- 
lowing news: 

The Yhtyneet Paperitehtaat O. Y. 
(the United Paper Mills Ltd. has ord- 
ered from Messrs. Fullnerwerk GmbH 
of Warmbrunn, Germany, a large com- 
bined kraft paper machine ‘for the 
Walkiakoski mill. This machine will have 
a working width of 170 ins. (245 cm.), 
22 drying cylinders of a diameter of 
1,500 mm., and a Yankee cylinder no 
less than 4,800 mm. in a diameter, said 
to be the largest in the world. The out- 
put capacity is estimated at 13000 tons 
of M.G., or 20,000 tons of unglazed 
paper p.a. The machine will be ready 
to start work on January Ist, 1938. 

At Walkiakoski there are, besides 
sulphite and sulphate pulp mills, a paper 
mill equipped with four machines with 
an output of about 20,000 tons of sul- 
phite and kraft paper. No statement has 
yet been made as to whether the new 
machine will replace some of the older 
ones or an extension of the pulp produc- 
tion is intended. 
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CURVES FOR THE DESIGN 


OF A TUBULAR HEAT EXCHANGER 


By JOHN M. WILCOX* 


The problem of heating a liquid with 
steam is one that often arises and which 
calls for a tubular heater design. The 
mechanical details of such a piece of 
equipment are well standardized but the 
calculation of the theoretical size calls 
for a long and tedious trial and error 
substitution. 

The coefficients of heat transfer for 
most liquids and tube materials are well 
known and can be used to get the exact 
size heater for a given set of conditions. 
Often a simple calculation will show a 
stock size heater to be much larger than 
necessary and a smaller substitution will 
represent a substantial monetary saving. 
Vice versa, a heater that is too small for 
its job will be exposed. By knowing the 
exact heating surface required, it is often 
advantageous to build your own heat 
transfer apparatus. With the simplicity 
of modern electric welding it is no trick 
to combine a set of tubes with the neces- 
sary shell and pipe flanges. 

In the following discussion and deriva- 
tion, the symbols represent the quantities 
as shown: 


T=Temperature of steam in heater, 


deg. F 
t:=Entering temperature of fluid, deg. 
F. 


tu—Leaving temperature of fluid, deg. 


A=Square feet of heating surface. 
Q=Pounds per hour of heated fluid. 


K=Coefficient of heat transfer, B.T.U. 
per hour per sq. ft. per deg. F. 
temp. difference. 


sp.ht.—Specific heat of heated fluid. 
AT=Mean 


logarithmic temperature 
difference. 
From the definition, the mean lo- 


garithmic temperature difference is the 
quotient of the initial temperature dif- 
ference minus the final temperature dif- 
ference divided by the loge of the quot- 
ient of the initial temperature difference 
divided by the final temperature differ- 
ence or symbolically: 


(T-t:) - (T-to) 
4T= he (T-t:) _ 
ee 


In the case of a heater where the tem- 
perature of the fluid is changing, the 
logarithmic mean temperature difference 
must be used in connection with the co- 
efficient of heat transfer. From the deri- 
vation of the mean logarithmic tempera- 
ture difference, the quantity of heat 
transferred through the tubes is given 


by: 
KAAT 
This quantity of heat must be equal to 
that absorbed by the heated fluid which 
is given by: 
Q(sp.ht.) (to-ts). 


Substituting for the mean logarithmic 
temperature difference gives the final 
equation: 


*Assistant Resident Engineer, St. Regis Kraft 
Company, Tacoma. 








T-t:) - (T-to 
(Ka) Se =Q (sp.ht.) (to-t:) 
loge (T-to) 


To solve the above equation for any 
unknown is at best a laborious process 
and if the unknown is one of the temper- 
atures, as is usually the case, a trial and 
error method must be used. With the 
curves, any one unknown can be found 
accurately in a moment. A great amount 
of time can be saved where many calcu- 
latons are necessary, and the chance of a 
mathematical error is eliminated. 


To construct Curve A, the funda- 


mental equation is re-arranged as fol- 
lows: 


(T-t:) K A 
loge = 


(T-to) 





sp.ht. Q 


This is an equation of the form y=e™*, 
where: 


(T-t:) 


(T-to) 
K 


sp.ht. 
A 


Q 


e= Natural logarithmic base. 





x= 


This curve plotted on semi-logarithmic 
paper will give a straight line, passing 
through the origin, with a slope equal to 
.4343 km. ‘k’ is the scale value of the 
semi-logarithmic paper and is the numer- 
ical value on the uniformly divided axis 
at a distance from the origin equal to 
one series of the logarithmic scale. (1 
to 10 or 10 to 100 etc.) Thus for any 








value of a straight line can be 
sp.ht. 
drawn with a slope equal to: 
.4343 k 
sp.ht. 
Chart B. is used to solve the quotient 
T-t:) 
(T-to) 


The vertical scale is laid off in any con- 
venient uniform divisions to represent 
the temperature involved. The horizontal 
scale represents the numerical value of 


(T-t:) 


the quotient 





which is equal to 
T-to) 

some number, N, referred to curve A. 

Solving for to: 


1 
to==T- — (T-t: ) 
N 


Let the left hand scale represent t; and 
the right hand scale represent T and to. 
Connect any t: and T with a straight 
line. Then if N equals one, to equals t: 
and the value of the left hand end of 
the horizontal scale is 1. If the length 
of the horizontal scale is x, then any 
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value of N lies 





x from the right 


hand end of the scale. Consequently, 
the right hand end is infinity. 

The following practical case will serve 
to illustrate the use of the curves. Note 
that this example is different from that 
shown on the curves themselves. 

Steam is available at a pressure of 35 
Ibs. gauge (281 degrees F.) to heat wa- 
ter from 60 degrees F. in a tubular heat- 
er having 100 square feet of heating 
surface with a heat transfer coefficient 
of 700. If 50,000 pounds of water per 
hour are passed through the heater, what 
will be the final temperature of the 
water? 

Using curve A, A/Q equals .002. The 

T-t:) 





specific heat of water is 1, so 

(T-to) 
equals 4.05 which lies at the intersection 
of .002 on the x axis and the line repre- 
senting 700 for K/sp.ht. 


On chart B, connect 60 on the left 
hand scale with 281 on the right hand 
scale. From the point where 4.05 on 
the horizontal scale intersects this line, 
run across to the right hand scale and 
read the final temperature, to, equal to 
226% degrees. 


Using the curves to find any other un- 
known reverses the process, but adds in 
no way to the difficulty. 


(Charts A and B will be found on suc- 
ceeding pages.—Editor) 


NOVEMBER 
NEWS PRINT STATISTICS 


Production in Canada during Novem- 
ber, 1936, amounted to 285,771 tons and 
shipments to 293,075 tons. Production 
in the United States was 79,853 tons 
and shipments 80,221 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 365,624 tons and 
shipments of 373,296 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. During 
November 28,201 tons of news print 
were made in Newfoundland, so that the 
total North American production for 
the month amounted to 393,825 tons. 
Total production in November, 1935, 
was 372,421 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 379,625 
tons more in the first eleven months of 
1936 than in the first eleven months of 
1935, which was an increase of fifteen 
and one-tenth per cent. The output in 
the United States was slightly greater 
than for the first eleven months of 1935, 
in Newfoundland production was 8,619 
tons or two and eight tenths per cent less, 
with no production in Mexico, making 
a net increase of 354,473 tons, or nine 
and six tenths per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canad- 
ian mills were reported at 52,135 tons at 
the end of November and 16,032 tons 
at United States mills making a com- 
bined total of 68,167 tons compared with 
75,839 tons on October 31, 1936, and 
63,112 tons on November 30, 1935. 
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OXY-ACETYLENE 
PROGRESS IN 1936 


A review of advancement and prog- 
ress in the use of the oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting process during 1936 
shows vividly according to the Linde Air 
Products Company, that new applica- 
tions are developing rapidly and the 
previously established operations are con- 
stantly undergoing refinements which 
lend further value to their industrial 
uses. 


The oxy-acetylene flame has made it- 
self more important than ever during 
1936 as fundamental process, necessary 
to all industry. Several factors have been 
influential in accomplishing this. Con- 
tinued recognition by regulatory bodies 
is of course important among these 
items. The metallurgical study and ac- 
ceptance of welding and cutting is an- 
other. The study of welded design by 
both the oxy-acetylene industry and by 
manufacturers is important. Industry as 
a whole has gained a new recognition 
of the responsibilities which must be as- 
sumed with regard to the safe and proper 
handling of equipment. The necessity 
for adequately training and qualifying 
welding operators has been realized. Real 
contributions in the development of new 
apparatus have been made during 1936 
and process developments themselves 
have been broadened to increase the abil- 
ity and scope of the oxy-acetylene pro- 
cess. 


Acceptance by Code Bodies and 
Underwriters 

The latest revisions in the Boiler Re- 
pair Rules, issued during 1936 by the 
authority of the National Board of Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Inspectors, define 
the extent to which fusion welding can 
be used in the repair of steam boilers. 
These important rules were issued in 
leaflet form by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
definitely established the recognition of 
fusion welding for this type of repair. 

The Joining of Alloy Materials 

Decided progress has been made dur- 
ing 1936 in the welding of alloy ma- 
terials. Authoritative information con- 
cerning the welding of practically the 
entire range of commercial metals is 
available today. The correct techniques 
can be recommended and the materials 
and apparatus for production of satis- 
factory welds can be obtained. 


Indicative of the type of work which 
has been accomplished is the fabrication 
of equipment to resist severe corrosive 
attack. A typical instance of this was in 
the case of smoke stacks handling nitric 
acid fumes, fabricated of 18-8 stainless 
steel piping by oxy-acetylene welding. 
After several months of this exacting 
service the base metal and welds are both 
in first class condition. 


Another interesting application was 
the fabrication of sulphur dye tanks 
from a disintegration-proof stainless steel. 
Clever design and correct choice of 
welding procedure resulted in a highly 
satisfactory job. 

Bronze-facing Monel metal is an ap- 
plication which has also proved success- 
ful and extremely useful in several cases. 
Industrial, Overland and Marine Piping 

Pipe welding in all its phases has ex- 
perienced an unusual year, of develop- 
ment. Confirmation of the stamina and 
reliability of oxy-acetylene welded piping 
is dramatically found as a result of the 
grounding of the steam ship Dixie on a 
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Florida reef. When the ship was brought 
into New York for reconditioning, a 
careful inspection showed that the piping 
had remained intact and not a weld had 
failed. It was not necessary to replace a 
single weld even in the high pressure 
systems. 

The oxy-acetylene welding of industrial 
piping has progressed along several im- 
portant lines. A wide use of Lindeweld- 
ing for large installations has introduced 
greater speed and economy in this type 
of work. Along this line the introduction 
of multi-flame Lindewelding is an inno- 
vation of considerable importance. This 
type of welding has heretofore been con- 
sidered chiefly a practice for overland 
pipe line construction. However, several 
contractors have learned that they can 
realize considerable benefit by employing 
the multi-flame technique for the fabri- 
cation of all work which can be done in 


the field shop. 


The year has been one of great ac- 
tivity in overland pipe line construc- 
tion. Many new and important lines 
have been laid and the Lindeweld pro- 
cess as usual has been the outstanding 
fabricating method. Here, too, a distinct 
contribution has been added to pipe line 
construction methods, in the form of the 
all-bell-hole type of line organization. 
With this technique the line is assembled 
a length at a time and all welds are made 
in position. This procedure has been 
employed in the past month on several 
lines. While the actual welding costs of 
the all-bell-hole method exceeded slightly 
those for Multi-flame Lindewelding, the 
organization is so much simpler that the 
overall construction expenses are con- 
siderably reduced. The close supervision 
and the reduction of operations possible 
with this new method will assure a wide- 
spread utilization in future pipe line con- 
struction. 

Education and Training 

A trend of real importance to the 
oxy-acetylene industry has been the real- 
ization by other industries of the re- 
sponsibilities which must be assumed by 
users of welding and cutting. During 
1936 this has made itself manifest in 
several ways. The adequate training and 
qualification of welding operato’ is one 
of the most important of th e. The 
increasing demand for trainec operators 
has resulted in the introducti_. of weld- 
ing courses in many universities, trade 
and secondary schools. Considerable 
thought and effort have been given 
toward the revision of present courses of 
instruction. : 


Installations of the most modern weld- 
ing and cutting equipment have been 
made in many leading schools. Through 
cooperation with industry welding courses 
are now available which are capable of 
turning out well qualified operators. This 
fundamental educational work which has 
gained such impetus during 1936 will in 
the years to come have a tremendous in- 
fluence on oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting. The men studying under these 
courses are learning the fundamentals 
of the art—the metallurgy, the design, 
the correct use of jigs, the proper tech- 
nique—and they are being taught to 
employ imagination and ingenuity. 

Industry has also learned, partly as a 
result of recent code recommendations, 
that many types of work require oper- 
ators who can demonstrate their quali- 
fications to meet rigid requirements. As 
a result, the necessary time and care 
are being taken to properly select and 
qualify their men for welding work. 





Heavy Construction 

The year 1936 witnessed an era of 
large construction projects in which the 
oxy-acetylene processes have played a 
tremendous part. A great many applica- 
tions of welding and cutting have been 
utilized on the Grand Coulee Project, 
the Bonneville Dam, Fort Peck Dam, 
Tennessee Valley Authority and other 
similar projects. A few of the valuable 
applications are: the Lindewelding of 
pipe lines for various types of service, 
flame cutting of steel shapes for ma- 
chine parts, hard-facing of construction 
equipment and the repair of fractured or 
otherwise damaged machinery. 

Many New Apparatus Developments 

Progress in the oxy-acetylene industry 
was particularly marked in 1936 by the 
development of new apparatus. Among 
the most valuable advances have been 
those in the field of machine cutting. 
During the past months flame cutting 
machines have been made available which 
are outstanding in their improved design 
and operation. With the introduction of 
this new equipment flame cutting has 
been correspondingly advanced as a 
process. The Oxweld Type CM-12 Shape 
Cutting Machine which has just been 
put in the market covers a range of 
operations heretofore impossible with one 
piece of apparatus. Steel parts of al- 
most any size or shape can be produced 
to close tolerances. The machine follows 
a templet with extreme accuracy or re- 
sponds to manual guidance by means of 
a sensitive hand tracing device and flex- 
ibility of design allows cuts to be made at 
practically any bevel or in any direc- 
tion. 

Several new acetylene generators have 
also been added to the list of contri- 
butions for 1936. The Carbic Type 
CLP-4 Portable Low-Pressure Generator 
and the Carbic Type CMP-1 Medium- 
Pressure Generator make generated ace- 
tylene available for the majority of weld- 
ing and cutting operations where port- 
able equipment is necessary. Many new 
features and refinements in design and 
safety have been incorporated in these 
generators and as a result smoother and 
more economical operation is possible 
than with similar previous equipment. 

Another item of progress during 1936 
was the development of a new series 
of oxygen and acetylene regulators. The 
introduction of the Oxweld R-64 and 
R-65 Oxygen and R-66 Acetylene Regu- 
lators marked a distinct advance in the 
design and construction of regulators for 
welding and cutting service. They have 
been modernized in appearance to con- 
form to the trends of streamline design. 
The materials used in their construction 
have been carefully selected for resist- 
ance to corrosion and wear and each 
part has been machined to conform to 
new standards of precision. The working 
range of each of these regulators is 
greater than that possessed by any other 
single piece of equipment and with the 
combination of the three the complete 
range of conditions encountered in any 
welding or cutting operation can be 
handled. 

In Specific Industrial Fields 

More detailed consideration of specific 
fields of industrial endeavor shows that 
the year 1936 was one of widespread ac- 
tivity in enlarging the use of the oxy- 
acetylene process. 

The Chemical Industry 

The chemical industry, as usual, con- 
tinues to show an inspiring aggressive- 
ness with regard to the things it can ac- 
complish by means of oxy-acetylene 
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welding. As in the past, it continues to 
fabricate highly specialized equipment 
out of highly specialized materials by 
welding. By far the major percentage of 
all new process piping and equipment is 
fabricated by fusion welding. 

Publication, late this year, of the A. 
P.I.-A.S.M.E. Pressure Vessel Code, pre- 
pared jointly by American Petroleum In- 
stitute and American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, brought with it recog- 
nition of the value and use of flame cut- 
ting for the preparation of plate edges 
for unfired pressure vessels. This is an- 
other mark set forward in the official 
recognition of the oxy-acetylene flame 
for the preparation and fabrication of 
metal parts. 

Construction and Contracting 

In the heavy construction industries, 
as mentioned previously, as well as for 
construction activities of all kinds, the 
use of the blowpipe is found indispens- 
able for maintenance and repair oper- 
ations. The point has been reached, in 
fact, where it is unusual to find a con- 
tractor on a job who has not at least 
one portable welding and cutting outfit 
available for immediate repair and 
emergency purposes. The fabrication of 
special culverts, the installation of pipe 
lines for either temporary or permanent 
use, the fabrication and driving of piles 
made of welded pipe, and the hard-fac- 
ing of all kinds of equipment which 
undergo severe abrasion are outstanding 
features of this work. 





Machinery Manufacture 

In the manufacture of machinery 
there has been a tremendous advance in 
the use of rolled steel shape-cut to 
specific size and shape for the fabrica- 
tion of machine bases and frames of all 
types. The year 1936 probably more 
than any other recent year was marked 
in this industry by the rapid adoption 
of this method of manufacture. 

In conjunction with this there has 
been a very decided trend toward the 
use of a combination of shape-cut rolled 
materials and cast parts, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible efficiency and 
flexibility both in production and in de- 
sign. The development of this combina- 
tion, initiated in 1934 and 1935, really 
began to gain momentum during 1936. 

Machinery manufacturers the country 
over have found many advantages in the 
adoption of an assembly of rolled steel 
and castings. Greater efficiency, particu- 
larly in the fabrication of specialized and 
individual units has thus been made pos- 
sible. The user of these machines is 
finding that he is getting a much better 
product as the result of this trend. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 

Of particular significance in the pulp 
and paper industry has been the rapidly 
developing use of bronze-welding for the 
joining of copper piping. Many benefits 
have been found by this method of join- 
ing including the elimination of paper 
staining, and greater flexibility in fabri- 
cation of special joints and shapes for 
the piping systems. 

Plumbing and Heating Industry 

The outstanding advance in the plumb- 
ing and heating industry during 1936 
has been the wide acceptance of copper 
and brass tubing installed and joined by 
means of the solder-type prefabricated 
fittings. For making and joining these 
fittings the air-acetylene torch has been 
found indispensable, and so flexible as 
to decrease installation costs consider- 
ably while at the same time speeding up 
the installation work. 











A very minor investment in equip- 
ment, plus the tremendously increased 
convenience of such air-acetylene e juip- 
ment has made the use of this type of in- 
stallation very attractive indeed. As a re- 
sult more and more heating systems both 
for domestic purposes as well as for in- 
dustrial and larger buildings jobs util- 
ized this method in 1936. 
Power 

Emphasis is being placed more and 
more on maintenance-free joints for 
power and steam piping. This trend is 
apparent both in the ordinary indus- 
trial plant as well as in the power in- 
dustry for the large installations of power 
generating equipment. The welded joint 
has performed so well in the past on 
those installations where it has been used, 
that it is fast becoming standard. The 
welded joint has proved itself quite 
thoroughly in this field, both for high- 
temperature and high-pressure installa- 
tions on either ordinary or alloy steel 
piping. 

Another extremely important develop- 
ment in the power industry has been 
the hard-surfacing with Haynes Stellite 
of valves, seats and faces. Wire-drawing 
and the many other difficulties formerly 
encountered on the seats of valves or on 
the valve surfaces are being practically 
eliminated by this procedure. Astound- 
ing records of performance have been re- 
ported from many sources, and the trend 
has become so important that a great 
many manufacturers of valves for steam 
and power services are producing oxy- 
acetylene hard-surfaced seats as a regu- 
lar stock part of their line. 


DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE USE OF NICKEL IN 1936 


A survey of the use of nickel in in- 
dustry has been made by Robert C. 
Stanley, president of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada. Three sec- 
tions, covering chemicals, electric prod- 
ucts and the pulp and paper industry, 
are published here. 


Chemicals 


Never before has the attention of the 
chemical industry been so clearly focussed 
on the problem of materials suitable for 
its equipment. During the year chemi- 
cal publications discussed the qualifica- 
tions of various metals to meet the re- 
quirements of the industry, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society devoted a general 
symposium to new corrosion resisting 
metals and alloys and published a mono- 
graph on the subject, and the British 
Institute of Chemical Engineers featured 
the same topic at its meeting in London 
last June. 


Monel, nickel, nickel-clad steel, stain- 
less steel and similar alloys are called 
on to meet an increasing number of 
special requirements in the chemical in- 
dustry. Significant progress in the use of 
inconel was noted, and nickel cast irons 
for structural parts continued a steady 
advance. In all cases the combination of 
strength, durability and corrosion resist- 
ance offered by these materials was a 
controlling factor in their selection. Cor- 
rosion resistance is regarded as import- 
ant both because it makes for more dur- 
able and efficient equipment and also 
because corrosion frequently can cause 
contamination of products. 

Exemplifying the use of nickel by the 
chemical industry are special containers 
used to handle chemicals, salt water and 
other corrosive containers used to handle 
chemicals, salt water and other corrosive 
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materials. In these practically the entire 
range of nickel alloys is used—monel, 
stainless steel, nickel silvers and Ni-Resist 
among others. During the year increases 
in the use of nickel alloys for pump 
casings, rotors, shafts and other appli- 
cations were reported. Popular materials 
for shafts are monel and stainless steel. 

Nickel cast iron is used for retorts, 
filters, evaporators and similar parts, as 
well as for structural parts exposed to 
the splash of corrosive materials. 

The coke and gas industries are both 
enlarging their use of the nickel cast 
irons. Ni-Hard is extensively applied for 
crushing, conveying and sizing of coke. 
Lower alloyed heat and corrosion resist- 
ing cast irons are employed for ovens, 
generators and condenser and by-product 
equipment. 

A new process for the production of 
chlorine without the production of caus- 
tic soda as a by-product required a large 
tonnage of nickel for equipment. The 
production of caustic soda itself ac- 
counted for increased consumption of 
Nickel and nickel-clad steel in the alkali 
industry and in the production of potas- 
sium carbonate. 

Activity in Japanese chemical indus- 
tris has brought about a further in- 
crease in the application of stainless steel 
in that country. 

The fibre industry has found monel a 
satisfactory material for evaporator tubes 
used in concentrating zinc chloride as 
well as for covering rolls in other pro- 
cesses. 

K Monel pump rods and plungers have 
been adopted for high pressure carbon 
dioxide compressors. 

The use of nickel and nickel-clad steel 
has increased with the rapidly growing 
plastic, resin and synthetic rubber in- 
dustries. 

Electric 

Electrical industries continue to employ 
nickel and alloys containing nickel as 
essential materials for applications rang- 
ing from radio to power production. 

An outstanding development of the 
year was the introduction of a group of 
extraordinarily powerful permanent mag- 
net iron alloys containing nickel, cobalt 
and aluminum. These have numerous 
electrical applications ranging from 
radio loudspeakers and ribbon micro- 
phones to high tension magnetos, mag- 
netic chucks and sensitive galvanometers. 
They were developed in the United States 
and in Japan. They are finding especial- 
ly significant acceptance in England and 
Germany. Most of the automobiles en- 
tered in this year’s Indianapolis race car- 
ried magneto inductor rotors made of 
this type of alloy. 

Interest in high nickel iron alloys for 
electrical, thermostatic and other appli- 
cations is steadily increasing. Oil burn- 
ers, electrical heating devices and auto- 
mobiles are using increasing quantities 
of thermostatic bi-metals. The expanded 
use of oil burners is also reflected in 
nickel consumption through the fact that 
many burners are equipped with nickel- 
containing spark plug electrodes. 

More nickel-iron-alkaline storage bat- 
teries are going into service this year than 
at any time since 1929, and in some ap- 
plications, such as multiple-unit con- 
trol and miners’ electric cap lamps, more 
are being used than ever before. A 
major percentage of electric industrial 
trucks is powered with these batteries, 
which is also the case in the multiple- 
unit control of cars and locomotives on 
electric railways and in the operation of 
miners’ cap lamps. 
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The Bunnercng Power Station on Bot- 
any Bay, Australia, which was built in 
1929, was enlarged during the year. The 
station supplies a large part of the elec- 
trical energy consumed in the metropoli- 
tan area of Sydney, New South Wales, 
and it is considered one of the most-up- 
to-date plants in the world. Thus the 
widespread use of nickel alloys for its 
equipment is indicative of the part which 
nickel is playing in modern power plant 
development. Monel is giving service in 
pilot valves in the turbine oil relay gov- 
ernor gear, in joint rings, seats, valves 
and spindles in steam traps, in feed 
pumps, in spindles for salt water valves 
and seats and in wire screens for the ash 
drainage plant. Condenser tubes are made 
of another nickel-copper alloy. Ni-Resist 
is used for salt water valves and seats and 
for pump couplings and bearing bush- 
ings, and Ni-Hard for ash chutes. Nickel 
steels are used in vital machinery parts. 

The availability of K Monel and Z 
Nickel, the heat treatable forms of their 
respective metals, has placed new and 
valuable spring materials on the market. 
Flat springs have to be bent in sharp 
angles, and formerly high nickel alloys 
could not be shaped in this way. The ad- 
vent of high nickel alloys which respond 
to heat treatment, however, makes it 
possible to shape the springs in a half 
hard condition and then to heat treat 
them to obtain maximum spring prop- 
erties. The greatest interest in these 
springs is in the electrical field where they 
replace a more expensive material. 

As a result of research during the 
past two or three years, nickel-chromium 
heat resistance alloys have been de- 
veloped in England, which are several 
times more enduring than their predeces- 
sors. An interesting feature of heat-treat- 
ing practice in Great Britain has been 
the rapid increase in the number of 
electric furnaces in service. This has 
meant larger consumption of _nickel- 
chromium heat resistance alloys for heat- 
ing elements and, in the shape of woven 
wire, for conveyor belts and similar 
equipment. 

Inconel is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in electrical heating in the 
form of sheathing for electrical resist- 
ance wire. 

Pulp and Paper Industry 

The year has seen an increase in the 
use of corrosion resisting materials, in- 
cluding a number of nickel alloys, by 
the pulp and paper industry. Monel and 
other nickel containing alloys have en- 
joyed increased usage for such applica- 
tions as black liquor evaporator tubes, 
slotted screen plates, jordan bars, tank 
linings, stock pipe and saveall trays in 
the pulp and paper industry. 

Data compiled from records of Ni- 
Resist in service indicate that it is the 
ideal material for blow pipe lines in sul- 
phite digesters used in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. Ni-Resist installa- 
tions have lasted several times as long as 
cast iron without showing signs of fail- 
ure. 

Stainless steel containing nickel has 
attracted interest as a replacement for 
less corrosion resistant metals and non- 
metallic materials in paper manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

Nickel cast irons are being used in 
larger quantities for such parts as valve 
pumps, digesters fittings, pipe, beaters 
and other paper machinery parts subject 
to stress and corrosion. . 

A new application is the use of high 
grade alloy cast irons for large roll shells, 
some of them thirty feet in diameter, 


used in the manufacture of crepe paper 
for towelling and similar stock. In these 
the finish, closer grain and improved 
resistance to wear of the nickel cast iron 
have permitted speeding up production. 

Steel, cast iron and aluminum rolls are 
being convered with monel, inconel and 
nickel sheet for use by the paper, textile 
and other industries. 

Corrosion tests have been completed, 
which indicate that monel is highly re- 
sistant to the alum used in the sizing of 
paper. 


ELECTRICAL 
PROGRESS IN 1936 

The yearly review of the accomplish- 
ments of the electrical industry prepared 
by John Liston of the General Electric 
Company has been released and is in 
part reproduced below. 

Early in 1936 it became evident that 
a substantial recovery was under way in 
American industries, and this had a stim- 
ulating effect on the production of elec- 
tric apparatus for the modernization of 
existing plants and the equipment of 
new ones. The dollar volume of produc- 
tion of industrial-type motors was the 
highest in six years. 

The curve of kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion repeatedly achieved new all-time 
peaks during the year, and the rising 
demands of the industrial, commercial 
and domestic loads seriously impaired 
the margin of excess generating capacity 
which had existed since 1929 in the 
central-station power plants. Many of the 
large steam-turbine-generator sets built 
to meet this situation were of the super- 
posed type, utilizing high-pressure steam 
for driving a turbine which exhausts at 
reduced pressure into one or more tur- 
bines operated at lower pressures. 

Hydrogen cooling, which for more 
than ten years has been used success- 
fully in frequency changers and syn- 
chronous condensers, was for the first 
time applied to a large turbine-gener- 
ator. 

The mercury-steam process was util- 
ized for the first time in the design of 
small units of about 1000-k.w. capacity in 
order to make it possible for a small 
power plant to take advantage of the 
economical production of electric power 
made possible by the binary-vapor sys- 


tem. Two equipments of this type 
were installed in the Pittsfield and 
Lynn works of the General Electric 


Company. The mercury vapor exhausts 
at high temperature from the mercury 
turbine and is used to generate steam. 
A compact, high-pressure steam unit 
power plant, of radically new design 
with unified, co-ordinated auxiliaries was 
designed and tested and is now in com- 
mercial service. This boiler may be used 
in marine, railroad and power generat- 
ing fields. One complete power plant of 
co-ordinated design rated 750-k.w. has 
been built ant two 2500-k. w. equipments 
are under construction for use on steam- 
electric locomotives. The design is suit- 
able for applications requiring from 
2000 to 10,000 h. p. The complete parts 
of the power plant can be shipped as- 
sembled and ready for installation. 
During the year much of the appar- 
atus constructed for Boulder Dam was 
installed. The equipment includes water- 
wheel generators, transformers and cir- 
cuit breakers, which are of unusual in- 
terest from an engineering standpoint 
on account of their exceptional capacity. 
They represent the latest engineering 
achievements in the design of apparatus 
for hydro-electric stations. 
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Two of the giant waterwheel generators 
are being built at Schenectady, and the 
installation of two others was completed. 
These machines are each rated 82,500- 
k.w. and have a total weight of about 
1000 tons, the rotating element alone 
weighing over 600 tons. They are the 
highest-rated waterwheel generators so 
far constructed and convert the energy 
of the falling water into electric energy 
with an efficiency in excess of 97 per 
cent. The energy generated by each of 
these machines has been calculated as 
equivalent to the muscle-power of more 
than a million men. 


The Boulder Dam power transformers 
are rated at 55,000-kva, and step up the 
current produced by the waterwheel gen- 
erators for transmission at 287,000 volts, 
which is the highest transmission volt- 
age so far used commercially. 


The circuit breakers utilized to insure 
safety in handling these large blocks of 
power are of a unique design which en- 
ables them to give split-second inter- 
ruption of currents as high as 2,500,000- 
kva. Their mechanical structure is such 
that they require less than 10 per cent 
as much insulating oil as would be neces- 
sary if circuit breakers of similar capac- 
ity of conventional design were used. 


These equipments are not only monu- 
mental in size, but, in a characteristically 
American way, they serve as monuments 
embodying our electrical engineering 
progress. 

The most interesting steam railroad 
electrification development in this coun- 
try from an engineering standpoint was 
the decision of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to put into service a steam-electric 
locomotive. The construction of this 
unigue equipment was nearing comple- 
tion at the close of the year. 


This new type of locomotive is built 
in two sections, each of 2500-h.p. Each 
unit consists of a high-pressure steam 
boiler, a condenser, a steam turbine 
generator, and auxiliary equipment, which 
includes a compact control switchboard. 
It is the first locomotive of this type to 
be built here. When in service it will 
haul a 1000-ton train between Omaha 
and Los Angeles. 


There were placed in service or under 
construction more than 50 diesel-electric 
locomotives. This number constitutes a 
new annual production record for this 
type of locomotive. 


The presidents’ conference type trol- 
ley car was placed in regular service in 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. The popularity of the trolley 
coach continued, and more than 400 
were built. Some of these were for ad- 
ditions to existing transit lines. Among 
the cities utilizing them for the first 
time were Flint, Milwaukee, Louisville 
and Cincinnati. 

The diesel-electric bus was for the first 
time adopted for city transit, and 27 of 
these vehicles were provided for the city 
of Newark. 

A new line of central-plant air con- 
ditioners were designed on a scientific 
basis which permits great flexibility in 
the application of this apparatus. Seven 
new basic sizes were introduced, which 
were designed to follow a series of “pre- 
ferred numbers,” so that the percentage 
increase of capacity is the same between 
any two consecutive sizes. This arrange- 
ment provides a complete coverage of 
the application requirements in the field, 
from the smallest to the largest size 
unit. 
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LOWEST H. P. PER TON OUTPUT 


with the THORSEN -HERY BEATER 





Continuous and Auto- 
matic Beating Featur- 
ing Automatic Filling 
and Dump Valves. 


Ses a oy, 


sais the Thorsen-Hery Beater with any 
other beaters or Jordans and refiners with 
claims of less than 50 H.P. hours per ton per 
100 ce. Canadian Standard freeness drop and 
claims of relatively higher development of 
Mullen, Tear, Tensile, Breaking Length, etc. 
Prove to yourself the greater power saving of 
the Thorsen-Hery Beater . . . with 88% of 
power used for direct hydration, at desired 
consistency, up to 8%; shorter beating cy- 
cle; combined beating and Jordaning in one 
operation, positive control of bedplate to roll. 


Because of the outstanding, proved features, 
the Thorsen-Hery Beater invites comparison 
with other beaters, Jordans and refiners. 
Comparison figures are yours for the asking. 


Let Us Show You This Beater in Operation 










Beater Roll rotates against 
direction of incoming stock, 
picking up only enough 
stock for effective hydration 
against bedplate. 


— 





ee | 


U. S. Patent Numbers: 
1,457,865; 1,925,922; 
1,920,392 
Also Patented in Canada 
and Foreign Countries. 





Close-up view of contact—Beater roll and bed plate. 


MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA BY 


PAPER ano INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, Ine. 
122 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Pacific Coast Representative: A. H. LUNDBERG, 3311 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. Canadian Representative: 


J. S. BABBITT, University Tower Building, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


London: Paper and Industrial Appliances, Ltd. 
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Greatly improved magnetic alloys were 
produced which have ten times the ten- 
sile strength of previously used materials 
and have already been adopted in the 
construction of relays and control equip- 
ment. A process was developed for the 
production of silver-lead-oxide contacts 
from powders. 

Other new materials included a flame- 
proof, corona-resisting cable insulation, 
and special alloys for the resistance weld- 
ing of stainless steel and for the projec- 
tion and flash welding of carbon steel. 
The electrodes made from these alloys 
can be varied in composition to meet a 
variety of welding conditions and have a 
life of from two to ten times that of the 
electrodes previously available. 

The development of direct-current 
power transmission was carried on with 
equipment of increased capacity, work- 
ing under practical conditions. The op- 
eration was in accordance with that an- 
ticipated from previous small-scale tests 
and design data. This work was facilitat- 
ed by the production of vacuum tubes 
designed and constructed solely for this 
particular application. 

Simplified apparatus was developed for 
the practical use of crystal analysis by 
the X-ray diffraction method. With this 
equipment, it is expected that industries 
will benefit by studies of atomic and mole- 
cular structure and crystal arrangements 
far beyond the reach of the most power- 
ful microscope but well within the range 
of X-ray diffraction. 

There was a noticeably increased use 
of silver-to-silver contacts in both air 
and oil-type circuit breakers and in a 
variety of control devices where moving 
contacts are used. For this service, the 
use of solid silver welded to solid copper 
gives practical operating advantages be- 
cause the use of silver eliminates troubles 
due to high-resistance oxidation and the 
consequent danger of overheating. Silver 
contacts minimize both cleaning and re- 
placement. 


Among the new electric measuring in- 
struments produced were a portable volt- 
wattmeter especially designed or appli- 
ance testing, and a portable alternating- 
current voltmeter of high accuracy which 
is so small that it can be carried in the 
coat pocket. There were also several new 
oscillographic equipments, an improved 
phase-rotation indicator, a direct-reading, 
high-requency, high-voltage voltmeter of 
the capacitance-potentiometer type, an 
improved photoelectric smoke-density in- 
dicating and recording equipment, and 
a photoelectric hysteresigraph intended 
for use in obtaining data on magnetic 
materials. 

New high records were established in 
the number of both large and miniature 
incandescent lamps sold in the United 
States during the year, the total for both 
classes being estimated at 880 million. 

Several new lamps embodying im- 
provements of great potential value were 
developed. These included a new 1000- 
watt medium bipost-base general-service 
lamp of much smaller size than the 
1000-watt lamp it will supersede, a 
4000-lumen bipost street series lamp de- 
signed especially for use in high-visibil- 
ity lighting equipment, and a photoflood 
lamp which produces twice as much light 
and operates three times as long as its 
predecessor. 

The efficiency and the starting of the 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps 
were improved by incorporating reactive 
ballasting in a new type of starting de- 
vice, thereby lowering the cost of oper- 
ation and permitting the horizontal po- 


sitioning of the arc tube. Other new mer- 
cury lamps included a 250-watt unit with 
an efficiency of from 25 to 30 lumens per 
watt at an operating life of 2000 hours, 
and an alternating-current 85-watt capil- 
lary arc lamp which is comparable in 
physical details with the conventional 
400-watt unit. Changes were made in the 
design of the 10,000-lumen sodium lamp 
in order to give it increased life, and 
the shape of the housing and reflector 
was modified to improve the value of the 
lamp for highway lighting. 

A radically improved highway-lighting 
system, employing a new incandescent 
lamp and a totally new concept of lum- 
inaries was developed. The luminaire, de- 
signed specifically for 2 and 3-lane roads, 
embodies the results of the exhaustive 
studies in fundamentals of highway light- 
ing conducted over a long period on a 
model highway. This high-visibility light- 
ing system more than doubles the pro- 
portion of generated light reaching the 
pavement and shoulders, and it greatly 
aids seeing through suppression of glare 
by completely shielding the light sources 
to approximately 10 degree below the 
horizontal. 


The longest sodium highway-lighting 
installation in the world is on a section 
of the New York State Route 7, known 
as the Duanesburg Road. It utilizes 390 
10,000-lumen sodium highway-lighting 
units for illuminating 17% miles of 
highway. 

The world’s longest bridge, the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, is appro- 
priately lighted with the golden light of 
more than a thousand 10,000-lumen sod- 
ium luminares. 

More miles of highway were illumin- 
ated during 1936 than during the preced- 
ing five years. 


IMPORTANT 
FOREST MAPS AVAILABLE 


Lithographed maps of the southwest 
and southeast quarters of Washington 
showing in colors the principal forest 
cover types have recently been received 
for distribution by the Pacific Northwest 
Experiment Station in Portland. These 
maps are part of a series of maps being 
issued in quarters for Oregon and Wash- 
ington. They are on a scale of %-inch 
to the mile and are one of the important 
results of the forest survey which the 
station has been conducting in the two 
states for the past seven years. 

Copies of these maps may be obtained 
from the Experiment Station, 423 U. S. 
Court House, Sixth and Main, Portland, 
from the Forest Supervisor of the Sno- 
qualmie National Forest, Seattle, or 
from the Forest Supervisor of the Olym- 
pic National Forest, Olympia, Wash- 
ington. The price of the maps is $1.00 
a copy of each quarter and an addition- 
al charge of 10 cents is made for mail- 
ing from one to five copies. For more 
than five copies an additional charge of 
20 cents is made. Remittance should 
be by cash, certified check, or money or- 
der payable to the Regional Fiscal 
Agent. 

These maps present for the first time 
in map form detailed information on 
the forest resources of Oregon and 
Washington. The location of old growth 
and second growth stands of the various 
species such as Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, western red cedar, balsam firs, 
and ponderosa pine is shown as well as 
cutover lands, burned areas and non- 
forest land. 

The maps of the northwest and south- 
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west quarters of Oregon and the north- 
west quarter of Washington were issued 
earlier in 1936, and the maps for the re- 
maining quarters in each state will be 
available for distribution during the first 
part of 1937. 


NEW SULPHATE PULP 
MILL ESTABLISHED IN GERMANY 
A new mill for the manufacture of 
sulphate pulp is under way at Kuestrin, 
a town about half way between Berlin 
and the Polish frontier. The plant is be- 
ing put up by some of the leading paper 
and board companies who are receiving 
the support of the Wirtschaftsvereini- 
gung Natron-Papier und Papiersaecke 
G.m.b.H. (the cartel for the sulphate 
paper and paper bags industry). The 
plant, which will have an estimated ca- 
pacity of 20,000 to 25,000 metric tons 
(metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds), annual- 
ly, is expected to be in operation before 
the end of 1937. Pine wood, which is 
abundant in eastern Germany, will be 
utilized as a basic raw material. New 
technical improvements are reported to 
off-set the disposition of waste water. 
The Zellstoff Waldhoff concern is now 
producing chiefly special grades of pulp 
for use by the chemical and allied indus- 
tries; the Kuestrin plant will manufac- 
ture pulp for paper making only. (Trade 
Commissioner in Charge R. M. Stephen- 
son, Berlin.) 


AUSTRIAN PAPER AND PULP 
PRODUCTION IN THE FIRST 
EIGHT MONTHS OF 1936 


Production of pulp and paper in Aus- 
tria during the current year is almost 
uniformily below the output for the cor- 
responding period in 1935. The only 
exception is in board production, which 
by the end of August reached a total of 
33,780 metric tons as against 29,750 dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1935. For the 
same neriod paper production shows a 
drop from 134,290 to 112,630 tons; 
chemical nulp production dropped from 
171,600 to 164,990 tons and mechanical 
pulp dropped from 54,330 to 52,260 
tons. 

Newsprint production declined from 
4,060 metric tons in July to 3,540 in Au- 
gust, the total for the 8 months’ period 
amounting to 28,190 tons as against 28,- 
590 for the first 8 months of 1935. 

Production of chemical pulp during 
the first 8 months of the current year 
was divided as follows: bleached sulphite, 
71,030 tons; unbleached sulphite, 79,- 
090; “Natron” pulp, 14,870. (Commer- 
cial Attache Gardner Richardson, V)- 


enna. ) 


“WE CAN’T DO BUSINESS 
IF WE ARE DUMB” 

Says Onishi Seishi, president of 
the Onishi Tochi Takushoku Ka- 
bushiki Kaisha, a real estate sub- 
division company of Osaka, Kyoto 
and Kobe, Japan. 

In a page advertisement in **The 
Asahi English Supplement, Pres- 
ent-Day Nippon for 1936,” Mr. 
Seishi attributes the success of his 
company to aggressive advertising, 
defining its powers in just about 
the clearest terms we have seen. 

Quoting from the advertisement: 

“The president says, ‘We can’t 
do business without advertising. 
Put it ahead of everything. Ad- 
vertisement is explanation. It talks 
for us. We can’t do business if 
we are dumb.’ ” 
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of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western 


F. M. COUCH 
PASSES AWAY 

F. M. Couch, for 27 years with Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, died January 3 at his 
Los Angeles home. For fifteen years 
Mr. Couch was a vice-president of the 
company and manager of its Los An- 
geles division, retiring a year ago. He 
was active in civic and fraternal affairs 
in Los Angeles and once headed the 
credit men’s body there, was on the exec- 
utive committee of the National Credit 
Men’s Association, president of the 
Lions’ Club, trustee of Wilshire Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and belonged to 
the Garfield Lodge of Masons and the 
Jonathan Club. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
BUYS NEW BUILDING 

Marcus Alter, president of the Com- 
mercial Paper Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco jobbers, reports his firm has bought 
a six-story and basement building at 48 
Jackson Street and will move to this new 
location about April, after alterations 
are made. The new quarters will have 
about 40,000 square feet of space, about 
double their present space at 248 Davis 
Street. 


WESSELL JOINS 
GENERAL PAPER 

B. W. Wessell has joined the Oakland 
staff of General Paper Co. to handle 
sales of twines and wrapping papers. He 
formerly was with Schermerhorn Broth- 
ers. 


SHAFFER 
LEAVES STRATHMORE 

E. F. Shaffer has left the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Strathmore Paper Co., 
to go into business for himself at Port- 
land. C. Macormack, Strathmore 
coast representative, was looking in De- 
cember for someone to take Mr. Shaf- 
fer’s place. The latter had been with 
Strathmore five years. 

Mr. Macormack reports the resigna- 
tion of George Whittemore, long with 
Strathmore in Chicago. He is entering 
the engineering business in that city. 


MAURICE BAER 
BUYS BROTHERS INTEREST 
Maurice M. Baer has taken over the 
interests of his brother, Max Baer in the 
Ace Paper Co., San Francisco, and has 
moved the business to 428 Arguello 
Boulevard. Max Baer has gone with the 
Easterday Supply Co. 


FARRELL 
LOSES SON 
Deep sympathy was expressed by the 
many friends of Gus O’Farrell, purchas- 
ing agent of the San Francisco division 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co. over the 
loss of a 21-year-old son, who was a 
senior at the University of San Francisco. 
The younger O’Farrell died around the 
turn of the year. 





SET DATES 
FOR CONVENTION 


Dates for the 20th annual convention 
of the Pacific States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation have been set for Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 13, 14 and 15, 
1937, and the place, of course, will be 
Del Monte. 


BM&T HOLD 
SALES MEETING 


A gathering of the Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne people in the Sacramento and 
Stockton divisions was held at the former 
city December 29 and 30. On the first 
day, Reeve T. Watson, advertising man- 
ager, gave a technical talk on paper 
problems and on the second evening 
there was a bar.quet at the Hotel Senator 
at which General Manager O. W. Mielke 
presided. J. H. Leatherman is manager 
at Sacramento and Lowell M. Heath at 
Stockton. 


EMBREE 
WINS TRIP 


A trip throughout the United States 
was won by E. E. Embree, Seattle man- 
ager of Carter, Rice & Co., paper job- 
bers, for selling more of the Rochester 
Paper Co. blotting papers in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area than anybody else. The 
Rochester company offered six prize trips 
to jobbers in six different sections of the 
country. The trip originally was sched- 
uled for Havana but was changed on ac- 
count of the strike. Mr. Embree visited 
the head office of Carter-Rice at Boston, 
called on mills in the east and middle 
west and arrived home the night before 
Christmas. 


TOWNE VISITS 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Arthur W. Towne, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, San Francisco, left Christmas 
Day to spend the holiday week in and 
around Los Angeles on business and 
pleasure. Some of the pleasure part of 
the trip was passed basking in the desert 
sun at Palm Springs. 


HOLLAND 
INSPECTS TERRITORY 

Philo K. Holland, general manager of 
the Los Angeles division of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, accompanied by 
Fred Shaw, in charge of sales to fruit 
and vegetable shippers, spent the first 
week of the new year on an inspection 
trip to the Brawley, Calif., warehouses. 


MURPHY 
VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 

Gordon Murphy, assistant manager of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company in Los 
Angeles, saw the old year out and the 
new year in with friends in San Fran- 


cisco. He returned to the Southland 
to attend the annual Zellerbach sales 
convention. 






Talk 
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ZELLERBACH PAPER 
HOLDS ANNIVERSARY PARTY 

The completion of the first year in 
the new building occupied by the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company in Los Angeles, 
was celebrated by a dinner party. 

All of the employees of the Los An- 
geles Division attended the dinner which 
was held at the Elk’s Club on ‘eed 
evening, December 11. Mr. J. 
Baruh acted as Master of Ae 
He is also vice president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation for Southern 
California, and was the first manager of 
the Los Angeles Division. 


Mr. Baruh announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Philo K. Holland as Man- 
ager of the Division. Mr. Holland has 
been acting as Assistant Manager for 
several years, and has earned this pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Baruh also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gordon Murphy as. 
Assistant Manager. Mr. Murphy has 
been manager of the company’s printing 
paper department of the Los Angeles Di- 
vision for a great number of years, and 
is favorably known to the company’s 
many customers and friends. 

After these announcements were 
made, Mr. Baruh called on Mr. H. L. 
Zellerbach, president of the company, 
and following him he called on Mr. Zel- 
lerbach’s father, Mr. Isadore Zellerbach, 
president of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, and first president of the com- 
pany, who spoke to the employees on 
“your obligation as a member of the 
Zellerbach family organization,” after 
which Bingo and cards were indulged in 
by the happy family of Zellerbach em- 
ployees. 


LOS ANGELES 
ZELLERBACH MEETING 


The Los Angeles division of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company met on Mon- 
day, January 4, in annual sales conven- 
tion at the Los Angees Athletic Club. 
The roll call revealed 81 members of 
the firm present, including salesmen 
from Phoenix, Ariz., and San Diego, at 
the southern tip of California. From 
San Francisco were Victor E. Hecht, 
vice-president in charge of Feng pa- 
per sales promotion; T. J. Finerty, gen- 
eral sales manager; and D. C. McMillin, 
manager’ of the stationery department. 


BM&T 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne gave a big 
Christmas party for their employes at 
San Francisco on the day before Christ- 
mas and Reeve T. Watson, advertising 
manager, donned Santa Claus garb and 
handed out the many presents under the 
big tree. There was community singing 
and a general good time. O. W. Mielke 
was scheduled to be Saint Nick, but a 
cold prevented him from taking the 
part. Mr. Mielke spent a week in the 
Pacific Northwest just before Christmas. 
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ARTHUR COLTON 
ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED 


Arthur H. Colton, oldest son of Louis 
A. Colton, vice president of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco, is en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Gladys 
Pagel, teacher of Stockton. Arthur is 
with the Western Paper Converting Co. 
of San Francisco. Louie Colton’s other 
boy, Joe, is with the General Paper Co., 
in San Francisco. 


HAWLEY MEN 
VISIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Two out-of-town Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. men were San Francisco visitors 
in December. One was Dewey Megel of 
the firm’s Los Angeles office and the 
other was A. D. Hosfeldt, sales manager 
of the mill. 


HAROLD ZELLERBACH 
TAKES VACATION 

Harold L. Zellerbach, president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., and Mrs. Zeller- 
bach, left around the first of the year on 
a vacation trip which will take them to 
South America and include a flight 
across the Andes Mountains. 


HECHT 
SPEAKS IN PORTLAND 


The importance of the rapidly grow- 
ing Pacific Coast pulp and paper in- 
dustry and how the development of this 
industry is of benefit to all the people 
living in the timbered regions of the Pa- 
cific Coast was the theme of an address 
delivered December 21 to the Members 
Forum of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce by Mr. Victor E. Hecht, a vice- 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Cal. 

The growing importance of the pulp 
and paper industry to the people of the 
Pacific Coast was dramatically empha- 
sized by Mr. Hecht when he took a fic- 
titious character through life and showed 
how paper and paper products add to 
the comfort and convenience of man 
from the beginning to the end of life. 


NEUMANN 
RECEIVES 30-YEAR PIN 


Bert Neumann of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co. received his 30-year service pin 
last month and John Dockroll received 
his 25-year pin. Both are with the San 
Francisco division. 


AMATEUR PARTY 
UNCOVERS TALENT 

Major Bowes and his amateur artists 
attended a big Christmas party given by 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. employes on 
December 24. The major was played 
by Victor Hecht, vice president, and a 
large amount of talent was uncovered. 
Miss Billie Zucca was the prima donna 
and one of the best acts was “Pierre and 
Petite,” the former played by Howard 
Jones, salesman, six feet two inches in 
height, and the latter by much smaller 
Peggy Patten, less than five feet tall. 
Woody Leavick of the credit depart- 
ment was the Graham McNamee in the 
show. 


CHURCHILL 
HAS A SON 

Kenneth Churchill of the wrapping 
paper sales department of the San Fran- 
cisco division of Blake, Mofhtt & Towne, 
became a proud father of a 7-lb. son in 
December. 





SMITH 
NOW SALES MANAGER 


J. T. Smith was appointed sales man- 
ager of the wrapping paper division of 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. and immedi- 
ately thereafter scored a hole in one at 
golf. 


ZELLERBACH 
HOLDS MEETINGS 


A number of meetings of sales man- 
agers and salesmen of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. have been held recently at va- 
rious points and attended by three execu- 
tives from the company’s headquarters: 
Victor Hecht, vice president; P. J. Fib- 
erty, in charge of wrapping paper sales 
and D. C. McMillin, sales manager of 
the stationery department. 

The meetings were held 
Spokane, Portland, San 
Stockton and Los Angeles. 


in Seattle, 
Francisco, 


SPICKEMAN 
VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 

A recent San Francisco visitor was 
C. W. Spickeman of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, with the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Co. and the Geo. A. Whiting Paper Co. 


AKERS 
SEES GAME 

A. W. Akers, manager of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company at Seattle, attend- 
ed the Rose Bowl Football Game at Pasa- 
dena and rooted in vain for the Huskies 
against the Panthers of Pitt. 


CELLOPHANE 
FOR HEADLIGHTS 

Zellerbach Paper Co. points out that 
amber or tango Cellophane put over au- 
tomobile headlights helps penetrate fog. 


CHRIST 
IN LOS ANGELES 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Christ, he the 
general manager of the Western Waxed 
Paper Company in Oakland, Calif., were 
recent visitors in Los Angeles. Christ 
toured the Los Angeles plant of the 
company, under direction of Walter 
Voltz, manager. On New Year’s day the 
Christs took in the Rose Bowl football 


game at Pasadena. 


WANKA EXPECTS 
GOOD BUSINESS 

Louis Wanka of the S. G. Wilson 
Company, paper merchants of Los An- 
geles, anticipates a good year during 
1937. With settlement of inventories and 
unraveling of maritime strike tangles, 
smooth sailing will be in order, he says. 


JENKINS 
TRAVELS 

Fran Jenkins, sales manager of the 
Western Division of the Kimberly Clark 
Corporation, who makes his headquarters 
in Los Angeles, was in San Francisco 
the second week of January on a business 
trip. 


GENERAL PAPER 
HOLDS BANQUET 

Approximately 110 members of the 
firm of the General Paper Company and 
their friends met at a semi-annual ban- 
quet on Saturday, January 9, at the La 
Salle Club, Los Angeles. The function, a 
get-together of company employees and 
friends, was reported a huge success by 
Lew Gronich, general manager of the 
firm’s Los Angeles division, and chair- 
man of the evening. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





CONNER 
PROMOTED 

Lewis Conner, assistant sales manager 
of wrapping paper at the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Blake, Mofhitt & Towne Company, 
on January 15 transfers to the firm’s 
San Francisco office, where he becomes 
sales manager in the wrapping paper 
department. News of his promotion will 
be received heartily by Conner’s many 
friends in the industry, from Seattle to 
San Diego. His successor in Los An- 
geles is W. I. Winn, formerly an as- 
sistant. 


ALMOUR 
RECOVERING ; 
R. P. Almour, personnel director at 
the Vernon, Calif., plant of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., was hospitalized during 
the middle of December for removal of 
the appendix. Recovering rapidly, Al- 
mour has been seen hovering around his 
desk several times during the past few 
days. He’ll be on full time again shortly. 


O’KEEFE 
TO CHICAGO 

Tom O'Keefe, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Coast di- 
vision of the Sierra Paper Company, is 
leaving the Los Angeles office on the 
first of February to attend the annual 
conference meeting of the organization, 
to be held in Chicago early in the month. 
Traveling by air, O’Keefe expects to be 
away for two weeks. Discussion of new 
lines, standardization of old lines, and 
the trading of ideas will occupy much of 
the conference period. Some 45 mem- 
bers of the firm will convene, represent- 
ing branches covering the country. 


MURRAY 
VISITS LOS ANGELES 

J. L. Murray, sales manager of the 
Everett Pulp and Paper Company, head- 
quarters in San Francisco, recently called 
on members of the trade in Los Angeles. 
He witnessed the East-West Rose Bowl 
football classic on New Year’s Day with 
his wife and daughter. 


BUTLER 
PASSES AWAY 

Claude Butler,a tour engineer at the 
Vernon, Calif., plant of Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., died January 2, 1937, of 
pneumonia. He had been connected with 
the firm for about 15 years. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 


FIBREBOARD 
SALES MEETING 

Southern California salesmen and 
plant managers of Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., have returned to their posts fol- 
lowing the company’s annual sales meet- 
ing at San Francisco during the middle 
of December. The conclave lasted three 
days. 


ROTTLER 
TO ALBANY 

Bert Rottler, Los Angeles representa- 
tive of the A. P. W. Paper Company, 
and C. J. Allair, Pacific Coast manager 
of the same firm, left San Francisco Dec. 
24 for a trip to Albany, N. Y., and the 
annual sales meeting held there for two 
days. The Albany factory, reports Rot- 
tler, is being remodeled at an expendi- 
ture of almost half a million dollars, 
with completion anticipated in approxi- 
mately three months. Centralization of 
the converting plant is the major pur- 
pose of the factory alteration, he de- 
clared. Fifty representatives of A. P. W. 
toured the plant during the ‘“home- 
coming.” 
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COLTON 
VISITS LOS ANGELES 

Louis Colton, vice-president ir. charge 
of purchases of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, with offices in San Francisco, 
was a caller among Los Angeles mem- 
bers of the trade during the holiday 
week. 


1937 


MOORE 
JOINS GLASS SALES 

Wallace Moore, formerly a representa- 
tive of the Milwaukee Lace Paper Com- 
pany, serving the Los Angeles territory, 
is reported now associated with the Glass 


Sales Agency, Oakland, Calif. 


MELVILLE 
VISITS MILLS 


Harold Melville, salesman for John- 
son, Carvell & Murphy, Los Angeles, has 
returned to his post following a year-end 
vacation in the Pacific Northwest. He 
visited a number of mills in that terri- 
tory. 

Wm. F. Dreyer of the same firm re- 
ports that a good business is in prospect 
for the new year. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURE IN PERU 

There are 3 small plants in the vi- 
cinity of Lima manufacturing paper. 
The largest of these commenced opera- 
tions a few months ago. Its average ca- 
pacity is estimated at 8 metric tons per 
24-hour day and the maximum capacity 
is 14 tons. The 3 plants manufacture 
various types of wrapping paper, paper 
board, leatherboard, paper bags, paper 
boxes and writing papers. All pulp used 
by these mills in the manufacture of 
their products is imported. (Consul Har- 


old D. Clum, Callao-Lima.) 


MRS. SCHOENFELD 
PASSES AWAY 

The turn of the year brought sadness 
to Leon Schoenfeld, of the sales staff of 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
who lost his wife by death. 








Manager 


Delightful convenience for the 
traveler and tourist —intelligent 
assistance for the business man— 
modern, restful comfort for all. 


RATES FROM $2.50 
NEW WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


PRESTIGE with POPULARITY 

















“WHO SAYS 
electricity isn’t 
Cheaper than 
Ever?—almost 
four times as much for your 
dollar now as in 1913. 
‘“What other notable item 
in your living costs can 
match that astonishing 
drop?” 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


“To best serve the public interest” 
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There are three important parts to every race. 
against any and all production requirements. 


Start Right— 
Run Right— 





Finish Right! 


We never hesitate to enter TENAX FELTS 
Start your New Year right with Tenax. 


TENAX FELTS start right, because they are correctly tailored to fit your machines. Then 
they run smoothly and profitably through hours that seem endless, due to quality 
and workmanship. 


But its at the finish that TENAX FELTS “show-up” to greatest advantage. As the output 
of perfect paper grows, so does the reputation of these felts. 


*“Non-Users Are the Losers” 
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LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 








The Right Felts 


You will never be able to reduce your 
felting bills to the vanishing point but 
you can reduce them—and probably 
more than you think. 


Adopt the right felts, remembering 
that the right felts have the right warp 
and woof, the right nap, the right ten- 
sile strength, the right porosity, the 
right resiliency, high resistance to fric- 
tion and nip wear. 


In other words, go into a conference 
with your Orr representative, and you 
will come out with the right felts—and 
start your felting bills on the down 
grade. 

The line is Complete 


W 


Pacific Coast Representative: WALTER S. HODGES 
Pacific Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


THE ORR FEIT 5 BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA.OHIO. 
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NEW “HANDBOOK OF COLORIMETRY” PROVIDES 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO COLOR MEASUREMENT 
AND APPLICATION 

An atlas of the world of color might be the title of the 
“Handbook of Colorimetry,” a new book issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology Press. Reproducing charts 
which represent with diagrams the characteristics of various 
shades and hues, this volume illustrates and explains the physi- 
cal measurement of color by mechanical means. 

Arthur C. Hardy, professor of optics and photography at 
M.I.T. has supervised the collection of this information on the 
relatively new science of colorimetry. Karl T. Compton, 
M.I.T.’s president, explains in the preface that “until physical 
instruments were developed which measure color in terms of 
quantities and wave lengths of light, the only available meth- 
ods of color specification had of necessity to be based on 
samples of the various colors. The fact that these samples 
are subject to change with time, even under the best of con- 
ditions, has made it impossible to accumulate an extensive 
and accurate body of knowledge concerning the diverse phe- 
nomena of color and color vision.” 

The “Handbook of Colorimetry” is concerned with the 
basis for interpretation of the data obtained from the physi- 
cal measurements of colored materials, which may be expressed 
either in purely physical terms or in terms of the response of 
the normal observer as defined by the International Commis- 
sion on Illumination in 1931. It surveys the entire subject of 
colorimetry for the benefit of those who are approaching it 
for the first time and discusses the laws of color mixture as 
well as the means and procedure for the physical measure- 
ment of color. 

A study of colorimetry has a practical significance to in- 
dustries where color measurement and specification are im- 
portant. A considerable portion of the data in this book has 
been tested, and in part, accumulated, at the Research Labora- 
tories of The International Printing Ink Corporation where 
Professor Hardy’s concepts and methods are finding daily ap- 
plication to the solution of practical color problems. Profes- 
sor Hardy is consulting physicist for IPI, and Mr. Compton 
says in his preface that “it is impossible to make adequate 
acknowledgment of the assistance and inspiration that have 
resulted from contacts with that organization.” 

Three years’ work was required to gather the material con- 
tained in this “Handbook.” The book should serve as a foun- 
dation for further studies of colorimetry in the laboratory and 
wider applications of this infant science in industry. 

Copies of the “Handbook,” priced at $5.00, are available 
through the Technology Press. 


INSTITUTE ACQUIRES NEW SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry, affliated with Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, has contracted for one of the 
new three-unit recording spectrophotometers now being built 
by General Electric. The instrument interprets color scientifi- 
cally by utilizing monochromatic light. Its purpose is to record, 
by means of a moving pen, the amount of the various colors | 
of the spectrum reflected from an object of any given color. 

Finding that color interpretations of the human eye are too 
inexact for many scientific and industrial purposes, scientists 
tackled the problem of finding some physical means of reducing 
human error to a minimum. The recording photoelectric 
spectrophotometer draws a curve giving percentage of light 
reflected for all wave lengths of the visible spectrum. Its re- 
cordings are correct to within one-half of one per cent and 
form permanent records of the colors tested. These records 
could be sent to a distant point and colors there could be made 
to match the original colors by use of the spectrophotometric | 
curves. It would not be necessary, for example, for one in 
New York, in matching a certain color in Paris, to have an 
actual sample of the color to be matched, if a spectrophoto- 
metric chart were available for the color. 

The institute now possesses one of the six original spectro- 
photometers built by General Electric several years ago and 
designed by Professor A. C. Hardy of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The new machine, which is in three 
units, obviates mechanical difficulties present in the older model. 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry has been using the older ma- 
chine successfully for the determination of color values in 
papers for the past several years. 





